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FOREWORD 


In India today, with the decline in interest and 
capability to study manuscripts, textual criticism 
takes a back seat. Coupled with this the Indian 

scholarly penchant to emphasise antiquity and at 
the same time decline in the study of historical 
linguistics has added to the sorry state of affairs 
in this important branch of study. 

Editing of books at modern times has not 
received the attention due to it. Publishing houses 
lack competent editors, as a result of which the 
end products leave much to be desired. There 

is little training available in this major area. The 
quality of books ultimately depends on the quality 
of editors. 

The present monograph has been written keeping 
in view the needs of professionals as well as 

beginners in the field. In any such compromise 
matters are bound to get diluted. However if 
it partially fulfils training needs and helps profes¬ 
sionals in a small measure, our efforts would 

have been fulfilled. I congratulate Sri Bharati 
for writing this monograph and all those who 
are responsible for its speedy production. 

(D. P. Pattanayak) 
Director 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Indian grammatical traditions included, within their purview, 
the study of the processes of editing, methods of communication, 
methods of meaning retrieval, notions of what a book is, the 
characteristics of good, bad, and indifferent students and teachers, 
etc. In addition, in the recent past, philologists working on 
Indian texts have invented, described, and followed several 
insightful procedures and techniques for editing ancient manu¬ 
scripts. All these are highly relevant for present day publishing 
tasks. Unfortunately, the admiration for the classical Indian 
traditions is not matched by the knowledge of these traditions 
among the Indian editors and publishers. The CIIL is a major 
academic publisher in linguistics and adjacent sciences such as 
Psychology, Sociology, Anthropology, Language Pathology, 
Statistics and others. In our efforts we found that, although 
several good introductory books on modern book publishing are 
available, there is no book relating the methods of Indian textual 
criticism to modern book publishing. This book, An Introduction 
to Indian Textual Criticism and Modern Book Publishing, by 
Mr. H. L. N. Bharati, an experienced modern editor of academic 
publications who is also a Sanskrit scholar, meets this long felt 

need. This book introduces the methods of Indian textual 
criticism and modern book publishing, even as it presents the 
research findings of the author in the area of Indian textual 
criticism. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part-1 presents the 

various aspects of Indian textual criticism and Part-II presents 
a total analysis of the practice and economics of book publishing, 
editing of manuscripts, printing, copy-right, book design, etc. 
The book will be found highly useful not only by the students 

and scholars of linguistics and adjacent sciences but also by 

the students of journalism and practising editors and publishers. 


M. S. Thirumalai 
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INTRODUCTION 

India is known for its intellectual endeavours 
from time immemorial. Any intellectual evolution 
could get explicit expression for the advancement 
of knowledge and induce intellectual thought 
among the masses. The intellectual matters were 
passed on through generations orally keeping them 
pure and perfect throughout. 

After the advent of writing system, such a 
knowledge was transformed into written records 
as a constant guide to the still orally transmitted 
knowledge. Such matters of intellect grew to 
be enormous, seeking classification of various 
subjects. Thus scores of manuscripts were available 
to the younger generations, amounting to written 
documents. Such written texts obviously imply 
a knowledge of writing. Scholars opine that the 
earliest written document did not reach beyond 
the 4th century B.C. On the other hand, one 
may recall the certain inscriptions in a particular 
script on the seals and pottery fragments discovered 
at Harappa and Mohenjo Daro. This script is 
popularly known as the Indus Valley Script, which 
is still not completely deciphered. "Although we 



have no exact knowledge of the Indus Script or 
the possible writing materials used by the Indus 
scribes, the existence of writing during the period 
is beyond doubt" (Katre 1941, p.2). 

It may be understood from Sir John Marshall's 
Mohenjo Daro (noticed by Katre 1941, p.1) that 
such seals and pottery fragments were made of 
clay and copper and later in the absence of such 
materials, durable materials like birch-bark, plam- 
leaves, wood, cotton cloth, etc., were used which 
however might have perished in course of time. 

Such ancient writings required to be studied 
extensively for a reconstruction of Indian literary 
tradition. In this direction ancient manuscripts, 
inscriptions, coins, etc., were unearthed, collected 
and preserved by various agencies like the institu¬ 
tes or organizations specially set up for such 
a historical study. The ancient documents have 
revealed striking informations in all the intellectual 
areas reflecting the scientific knowledge of the 
old generations on modern contexts. Such documents 
required, first of all, a systematic classification 
and arrangement to tackle with for an exhaustive 
study towards forming significant conclusions. 
This systematic and scientific approach towards 
research in the area came to be known as "textual 
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criticism". The Europeans laid a firm foundation 
for the textual criticism in India which enabled 

Indian scholars to involve themselves deeply in 
critically editing ancient documents and publicising 
them as authentic and credible versions of texts. 
Thus textual criticism has naturally to deal with 
texts. Postgate (noticed by Katre 1941) defines it 
as "the skilled and methodical exercise of the 

human intellect on the settlement of texts". He 
further endorses that "by a text we understand 
a document written in a language known, more 
of less, to "the inquirer, and assumed to have a 

meaning which has been or can be ascertained" 
(Postgate in Companion to Latin Studies, p.791). 
Katre observes that "with very few exceptions 
the critical editing of texts in India is lagging 
behind, and the editors have neither the training 
nor. the proper guidance to qualify them for their 
task". He further remarks that "the large number 
of texts which were being published everywhere 
in India showed very little acquaintance with 

the modern critical methods of editing them (Katre 
1941). Therefore the responsibility of an editor 
is of a serious nature. His application of all 
techniques of editing in providing a final text 
of a manuscript must be endorsed by his erudition, 
decision making and confidence about what he 
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says as final. 

With this background, it is felt that the funda¬ 
mental principles of practical editing of books 
in modern times would not be complete unless 
a knowledge of textual criticism is acquired. This 
would lay a firm foundation to the editing profession 
through the various operations involved in critical 
editing which are uncommon in modern book editing. 

Further, the knowledge of editorial method in 

« 

textual criticism would enhance the competence 
of a modern editor in so far as the techniques 
of editing are concerned. The zeal and determina¬ 
tion with which a painstaking editor diverts his 
mental energy in refining and polishing a subject 
matter in an ancient manuscript with care and 
attention would be a guiding principle for modern 
book editors. 

It is with this view in mind that an introduction 
of the outlines of Indian textual criticism is included 
in this monograph as the first part. Samples 
of ancient manuscripts, particularly of those that 
deal with scientific subjects like medicine, astro¬ 
nomy, astrology, and mathematics are given with 
description in the seventh chapter of this book in 
order to introduce them to the editors of modern 
times. This may give them a glimpse of the 



magnitude of textual tradition of our country as 
well as awareness of the arduous task of refining 
them before publication. Thus the aim of including 
textual criticism as first part of this book is 
to show with reference to Indian conditions the 
principle features of the science of textual criticism, 
in a nut shell, and thus enable future editors 
to master the modern methods of critical editing. 

In critical editing, several manuscripts and 
their copies prepared by different scribes at diffe¬ 
rent places and intervals are involved. The final 
result of the critical editing is the one and only 
one authentic version declared as credible and 
bonafide one. In modern book publishing, the 
manuscript is the basic raw material, prepared 
out of the creative talent of an author either 
written voluntarily for purpose of publication or 
commissioned by a publisher to write one for 
him. In the first case the manuscript is already 
refined and finalized so far as the subject is con¬ 
cerned, but what remains for the editor of a publish¬ 
ing house is to design it with appropriate typefaces, 
si?e, etc., what is called press-editing. 

India is one of the leading countries in the 

4 

area of book publishing in the world. The profession 
has grown to be an industry in the country. Many 



individuals on the private sector have taken up 
this profession irrespective of any formal training 
or. talent. This way there are small publishers, 
medium publishers and full-fledged publishers, 
depending on their economic strength. Some 
of them are author-cum-publisher, printer-cum- 
publisher and author-printer-publisher, ranging 
from one-man publishing unit to well organized 
publishing houses. A publisher's set up includes 
editorial, production, distribution/sale and accounts 
sections. The members of each section generally 
lack prior training in the method of working in 
the context of a publishing house. Backed by 
meagre experience elsewhere they have to pick 
up the ethics of publishing profession merely out 
of their day-to-day experience. A systematic 
training in all the areas of book publishing, therefore, 
becomes necessary to make them profess in their 
particular areas. Such formal training is now-a-days 
provided by national and international agencies 
like the NCERT, the recently started Institute 
for Book Publishing in New Delhi, the UNESCO 
and so on, "to develop the skills of publishing 
personnel, to provide a forum for discussion on 
the assessment of present publishing situation 
and to find possible solutions to problems existing 
in the industry". 



Wherever education occupies a place of high 
priority in the programmes and plans of development 
in a country, educational publishing becomes the 
mainstay of the publishing industry. "Education 
being a continuous and all pervasive process, 
even if we confine outselves to books, we are 
confronted with an enormous canvas. Keeping in 
mind that we are dealing with both the formal 
as well as the non-formal aspects of education, 
we have, on the one hand, the entire spectrum 
of the formalized educational pattern from the 
primary to the university level and, on the other, 
a vast tract, which is not easy to demarcate, 
relating to books for an out of school education ... 
we have to pay closer attention to the needs 
and aspirations of the millions of our people living 
in the countryside, some of whom have had the 
beginnings of a formal training in the three Rs but 
are likely to lapse into illiteracy if adequate and 
relevant reading material at modest prices is 
not made available to them. In a country of our 
dimensions, the effort required on the part of 
the publishing world to fulfil this pressing need, 
to the extent possible, is a challenge we must be 
prepared to face" (Dias 1980). Such situation exists 
in many developing countries and even the developed 
countries may not be an exception to this. 



In order to fulfil such pressing needs, a publish¬ 
ing house acquires all necessary staff trained in 
each and every stage of book making. A knowledge 
of the skills involved in the process of book making 
would go a long way in achieving perfectness 
when practically applied. Hence the second part 
of this book contains chapters dealt with the 
theoretical aspects of editing, production, promotion 
and distribution of books, included with a view 
to acquainting enthusiastic individuals with the 
book making art. This may motivate them to 
choose any of the speciality like editing, production 
or promotion of books. On the other hand the 
principles of book publishing elaborated in this 
book would serve as a constant guide, at least 
to some extent, to those who are involved in 
the profession. Thus a systematic study of the 
publishing structure would enable one to perfect 
oneself to streamline the aspects of the method 
and operation of publishing programmes in a publish¬ 
ing house. Much more so in the public sector, 
where Government's Book Policies are implemented 
vigorously. 

In the public sector many organizations like 
the Publications Division of the Information and 
Broadcasting Ministry, the National Council of 



Educational Research and Training (NCERT), 
and the National Book Trust, India (NBT), medium 
and smaller units of some of the Union Ministries 
like the Publication Unit, of the Human Resource 
Development Ministry, the Central Institute of 
Indian Languages in Mysore, the Sahitya Akademi, 
the Central Hindi Directorate, the CSIR, the 
Indian Council of Social Sciences Research and 
many more units are involved in educational publish¬ 
ing in the country. 

As already said at the outset, India has a 
rich cultural tradition. It is the characteristic 
way of life, inspired by fundamental values in 
which a people live; it is the sum total of values 
expressed through art, religion, literature, social 
institutions and behaviour, the over-acts of indivi¬ 
duals and mass action inspired by collective urges. 
One may have to agree with the statement "as 
the majority of Indian publishers are ignorant 
of India's cultural heritage, Indian books cannot 
possibly be our best ambassadors abroad". Hence 
it becomes the responsibility of the public sector 
publisher to realize that a worthwhile book is 
supposed to be the best ambassador of the country 
of its origin. Any experimentation may be possible 
in the public sector who need not worry about 



profits. Many of the public sector agencies work 
on no-profit-no-loss basis. But keeping in view 
the importance of encouraging publications of 
cultural interest a public sector publisher may 
think of bringing out low-priced editions on the 
contents of Vedic literature and their divisions 
Samhftas, Brahmanas, Aragyakas, and Upanishads; 
the legends told in the Vedas as amplified in later- 
literature; the historical facts found in the Puranas; 
the economical and political aspects presented 
in the epics Ramayana and the Mahabharata; 
the theories of vedanta; the darfianas viz., NySya- 
vaiSesika, Sankhyayoga, Purvamlmamsa and Uttara- 
mimamsa or Vedanta; the treasure of knowledge 
in the Pancatantra and the HitopadeSa, etc. These 
areas may cater to the intellectual needs of adults 
as well as children. Pictorial or animated albums 
for children on the tales of ancient lore would 
be equally interesting as a discourse on the essentials 
of Indian tradition. Among the non-Ciovernmental 
voluntary organizations, the Gita Press at Gorakhpur 
publishes indological works in popular series for 
common man. In addition to books on Hindu religion 
and philosophy, it publishes the most popular 
text and Hindi translation of the Bhagavadglta. 
The Rashtrotthana Sahitya in Bangalore have 
major publishing programme of bringing out cultural 




literature for children, chosen from history, mytho¬ 
logy and folklore of the country in addition to biogra¬ 
phies of great men, at low cost. The Kannada Sahitya 
Parishad at Bangalore, is .a major cultural organization 
of Karnataka State. It ' has" published the Kannada- 
English Dictionary, sold at a very low price. Child¬ 
ren's encyclopaedia and brochures on scientific 
literature for children are other programmes of the 
Parishad. The Ramakrishna Mission, having its 
headquarters at Calcutta has been a leading cultural 
organization of the country. The Mission publishes 
philosophical literature through its branches all over 
India. The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan in Bombay, also 
has branches at all major cities in the country. It 
not only trains young people in several job-oriented 
courses but also provides opportunities to learn 
through its publications. The Bhavan's series 
of books on cultural heritage and philosophy have 
been a treasure of knowledge. The Christian Litera¬ 
ture Society at Madras, the Sasta Sahitya Mandala 
and many more cultural bodies also publish books of 
religious interest, at low cost. 

Thus the involvement of both public and private 
sectors in publishing industry in bringing out more and 
more publications on the cultural aspects of the 
country would definitely make our books the best 
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cultural ambassadors abroad. 

With all this in view the present monograph has 
been prepared. In addition to personal experience in 
various capacities for over two decades in the field 
of book publishing, I have been immensely inspired 
by several scholarly writings on textual criticism as 
well as on the subject of book publishing. In this 
direction, Dr. S.M. Katre and Prof. P.K. Gode's 
Introduction to Indian Textual Criticism (Karnataka 
Publishing House, Bombay, 1941) and several stray 
articles by others elsewhere have educated me a lot. 
My contact with the National Archieves and the 
National Museum in New Delhi during my stay at 
NCERT in the sixties ignited a desire for the study 
of manuscriptology as a result of the primary know¬ 
ledge of it I had acquired during my services 
at the Punjab University. Later my actual involve¬ 
ment in the Oriental Research Institute at Mysore 
strengthened my desire to study the history of 
ancient manuscripts which resulted in a brochure in 
Kannada, published by the Prasaranga of the Univer¬ 
sity of Mysore in 1970. The chapters on textual 
criticism in this monograph are to some extent based 
on that book. My notes prepared on a course in 
book publishing offered by the Rajendra Prasad 
Institute of Communication and Management, 
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Bombay, and also the remarkable contribution 
made by Sean Jennett to the field of book publishing 
in his Making of the Book (Faber & Faber, London) 
have been very useful to me in preparing the 
chapters on book publishing included in the second 
part of this monograph. The preceedings of various 
seminars and workshops in book publishing, promo¬ 
tion, distribution and marketing that I attended from 
time to time and also the discussions on the subject 
I was privileged to have with stalwarts in the 
field like Shri Abul Flasan, Shri O.P. Ghai, Shri C.N. 
Rao and Shri Sadanand Bhatkal and many others 
have enabled me to study in depth the development 
of book publishing in the country. All these have 
been an immense source of information in writing 
this monograph. I hope that this monograph would 
prove to be of some help to both professionals and 
students in the area of book publishing. 

Now what remains is the pleasant duty of placing 
on record the multifarious help and co-operation 
extended to me in the study of the subject by my 
well-wishers. I gratefully acknowledge the constant 
guidance and encouragement given to me by my 
Director PadmaSri Prof. Dr. D. P. Pattanayak not 
only in bringing out this, monograph but also through¬ 
out my work in this Institute. Prof. Dr. M. S. 
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Thirurnalai, at whose instance I undertook to prepare 
this monograph, has been a mine of information. 
His regular discussions, guidance, and leadership have 
been a source of inspiration in preparing this work. 
I sincerely thank him for all the trouble he took in 
scrutinizing the first draft of the manuscript 
and suggesting many relevant points for the improve¬ 
ment of the monograph. Shri D. Raghavan, formerly 
Head of the Publication Department in the NCERT, 
New Delhi, was kind enough to spare his valuable 
time to vet the typescript. He made certain obser¬ 
vations that followed by discussion on several aspects 
of textual criticism and modern book publishing 
which were all the more beneficial to me in finaliz¬ 
ing the monograph. I am really grateful to him for 
his encouragement. My colleagues Shri Kikkeri 
Narayan and Dr. M. R. Ranganatha picked up several 
points from the typescript and evoked meaningful 
discussions at intervals and enabled me to strengthen 
my desire to publish the monograph. I would 
recall their co-operation and acknowledge their 
help with many thanks. 


Ugadi, 1988. 


H. L. N. Bharati 



PART I 


INDIAN TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM 






CHAPTER - I 


COLLECTION OF MANUSCRIPTS AND EDITING 
1-1. Preamble 

Ever since the invention of writing, it has 
been possible for man to visibly express his 
knowledge for the benefit of others. Written 
material serves as an important document for 
all times. Before the advent of printing, such 
materials were written on any convenient 
writing material. in ancient times people 
wrote on the barks of trees, leaves, metal, 
cloth, brick, stone and so on. Of these the 
birch-bark palmleaf and handmade paper were 
extensively used by authors. The works so 
written on these materials were of scholarly 
nature covering areas of literature, arts 
and technical sciences that testify to the 
intellectual ability of the writer as well 
as to the advanced nature of civilization in 
those time. 



2/lndian Textual Criticism 


Owing to the absence of printing facilities 
in ancient times, authors could prepare only 
one copy of their works and in case of need 
for- “more copies, for various reasons, those 
works were copied by competent scribes at 
different times. Though this was a " great 
service on the part of the scribes, in the 
process, the original works were subjected 
to alterations and changes that resulted 
in altogether different presentation of content 
as well as style in the copies. This disorder 
became evident at several stages and posed 
a problem for credibility of the work. Hence, 
it fell to the lot of scholars to reconstruct 
the original presentation to make a work 
credible and authentic. Thus the science of 
textual criticism came into being. 

The nature of critically editing an ancient 
work, the rights and duties of a critical 
editor, the problems that pose before him during 
critically editing a manuscript and the system 
of critical editing are brought forth briefly 
in the following paragraphs in order to intro¬ 
duce in an outline what textual criticism means. 

The chief aim of textual criticism is to 
prepare an accurate text of an ancient 
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Suktimuktavali of Jalhana. Such a collection 

would be helpful in deciding the accuracy of 
the basic text. Similarly, translations 

relating to the original subject also serve 
as essential means for critically editing a 
manuscript. In the collection and editing 
of manuscripts of Buddist works found in 
India, works translated into Chinese and 
Tibetan languages have been immensely useful. 
That is, if any word or sentence in the basic 
text is obscure, while judging the meanings 
of such words or sentences, its translation 
m some different manuscript•that may contain 
accurate or near accurate particulars of such 
words or sentences found in them helps the 
editor. Hence before undertaking critically 
editing an ancient manuscript all the 4astras 
as well as kavyas and natakas where repetitions 
of sentences occur have to be collected and 
studied. 

Let us take a manuscript that has not 
been edited at any stage. The foremost proce¬ 
dure is to collect evidences relating to 
that manuscript. it is likely that such 
evidences may be available in other manuscripts 
of the same title or in the copies of already 
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procured manuscript. Apart from this, data 
about the selected manuscript may be available 
in the catalogues and descriptive catalogues 
of manuscripts and other significant publica¬ 
tions prepared by the Institutes of Oriental 
Research. Such data may be available not 

only in Sanskrit but also in other languages. 
Sometimes particulars that are helpful in the 
critical editing of a manuscript may be avail¬ 
able in other manuscripts in the personal 
collections of pandits or traditional scholars. 
In view of this possibility, Catailogus Cata- 
logorum of Aufrecht, Rice's Catalogue and the 
New Catalogus Catalogorum of Madras, etc., may 
be of guidance. While consulting these sources 
of information it would be possible for a 
comparative study of the other manuscripts 
chosen for the purpose. In this regard the 
editor has to be very careful and give his 
thoughts sincerely. 

After making a comparison of all the manu¬ 
scripts procured, the manuscript that is 
more reliable in all respects should be chosen 
for critical editing. Let us examine this 
in more detail. 









ly / / 


^-3. Classification 

Let us presume that we got manMcr 

relating to one particular subject. These 
four have been selected after a comparison of 
them with each other as mentioned above. They 

are classified as 'ka', 'kha ' > > 

' kha , ' ga > and > gha , 

respectively. Out of these fonr 

tour, the manuscript 

marted 'ka' contained more details and is 
relrable without grving vent to any doubt, 
hough the subject particulars of this manu- 
scrrpt are found in the manuscript 'kha' also, 
they are not satisfactory. similarly there 
«e deferences in the manuscripts marked ' ga ' 

'gha'. Even then th0 sal . ent informat . on 

°r elucidation that ^ ■ 

at are contained i n the 
manuscripts 'qa' and 'rrh=> 

ga and gha' may not be available 

m the manuscripts 'ka' and 'kha'. A11 these 

four manuscripts therefore have been chosen 
for critical editing. 

Now if the subject, descriptions, etc 
that are contained in the manuscript 'ka' are 
^° Un ^ ^ thS man U3cri P ts 'kha', ' ga' and 

9ha ' alS °' U is to be reckoned that the 

subject content and presentation given i n 

the manuscript 'Va > - ■ 

P ka are reliable. But if 

the same contents in 'ka’ rn- 

~ Ka (lt m ay even be words 
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or sentences) are not found in the manuscripts 
' kina' and 'gha' and found in the manuscript 
'ga' with differences, whatever the accuracy 
in the description, meaning or interpretation, 
the judgement or decision depends solely on 
the wisdom of the editor. In such circum¬ 
stances the difficulty in editing as also 
the responsibility of the editor increase. 

It is not necessary to name the manuscripts 
selected for editing while classifying and 
marking the other copies of the manuscripts as 
'ka', 'kha', 'ga', 'gha', etc. There is a 
system in doing so. If the copy procured 
is a Punjab version, then from transactional 
point of view it is marked as 'pa' or to 
ascribe any other symbol commensurate with 
its significance would be suitable. By this 
method, in the event of reviewing eight to 
ten copies of the manuscript, while transacting 
with a symbol as per circumstances, it makes 
it possible to remember the salient signifi¬ 
cance of any of the copies. 

Thus even after classifying all the four 
manuscripts in a systematic manner as per 
respective significance, it is possible that 
every copy may have differences. These 
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differences can be detected only after repeated 
and careful examination of the copies with 
concentration and constant attention. Such 
a practice is an essential duty in textual 
criticism, it is imperative that such practices 
are repeated, particularly when there is 
only one manuscript of the work available. 
Vi^vanatha ' s KoSakalpataru and Nanyadeva's 
Bharatabhasya are examples of this type of 
manuscripts. 

The 'ka' type of manuscript containing the 
author's name and written by himself and more 
reliable than the other copies is known as 
"autograph". The complete work based on this 
manuscript and with the help of other copies 
becomes the pressworthy final copy. This is 
called "recension". There are certain important 
points that the editor should bear in mind 

while preparing the final copy. Let us examine 
them. 

After finalizing 'ka' type of manuscript 
the complete and accurate transcription of it 
is made by the editor. while doing so, in 
the case of, i n the opinion of the editor, 
all the four manuscripts chosen for editing, 
fail to provide satisfactory meanings for 
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sentences relating to the subject, the responsi¬ 
bility of correcting them lies with the editor 
himself. In view of this the editor should 
necessarily be conversant with the particular 
subject. Sometimes it is possible that some 
of the lines in the selected manuscripts 
have been unclear or erased. It is probable 
that the palm-leaf manuscripts which are one 
of the media of writing in ancient times 
get degenerated due to pests, etc. In such 
cases it is also the responsibility of the 
editor to fill appropriately either words or 
sentences at appropriate places in the manu¬ 
script without damaging the original subject. 

Secondly, if the word or sentence used in 
the manuscript is not contextual, it becomes 
useless or serves no purpose. Therefore 
to correct them with acceptable accuracy is 
also a responsibility of the editor. In the 
drama "Sakuntalam" critically edited by Pichel, 
a German scholar, there was a word in his basic 
text of the manuscript, viz., amusntian. Since 
this woid could not convey any meaning, it was 
corrected as ayusman. Such lacunae are the result 
of the carelessness of the scribe while copying 
the manuscripts. Sometimes it may be found 
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that the original author might use a word 

which may not fit into the standard of the 

work. Such words, even if they convey meanings, 
from the point of view of the value of the 

work, have to be repiaced or corrected. Thus 
changing the word sayanat into salilSt according 
to context is also one of the duties of the 

editor. Such an act of changing the words 
according to context is known as 'emendation'. 
For example, the Brahaddevatg, critically 
edited by A. A. Macdonell may be cited. 

1-4. Critical Edition of Brhaddevati 

The Brhaddevata is one of the Vedic texts 
that has attracted the attention of Vedic 
scholars. Though Rudolf Roth edited the 
only manuscript available in 1846 he was 
hopeful that in probability he would be able 
to get other manuscripts of the work in India. 
Within a short time of the publication of Roth's 
edition, another manuscript of BrhaddevatS was 
discovered in the Chambers Collection at Royal 
Library in Berlin, Germany. Keeping this as 
a basic text, Adalbert Kuhn published this 
newly found manuscript in the first volume of 
Indische Studien (1850). Whi i e doing so, Kuhn 
compared with the manuscript procured in 
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Poona (now in the Munich Royal Library) in 1865. 
Since enough satisfactory material for editing 
was not available in both these manuscripts 
Kuhn did not publish his work completely. 

Around 1860, Max Muller had collected three 
modern copies of the manuscript from India 
with the help of Biihler and Bhau Daji. Since 
enough significant materials were not available 
even in those two manuscripts, editing was 
not taken up. Thebot, Max Muller's assistant, 
also had planned to critically edit Brhaddevata 
but finally relinquished the idea. 

In 1886 Charles Rockwel Lanmann planned 
to edit this work. But on account of several 
difficulties in the collection of other manu¬ 
scripts relating to the work and also due 
to pressure of work he did not undertake the 
editing. Finally, Macdonell, on the request 
of Lanmann took up the editing of the Brhad¬ 
devata and published it with an English trans¬ 
lation and appendix in the Harvard Oriental 
Series in 1904. 

Macdonell thoroughly examined nine manu¬ 
scripts for critically editing the Brhaddevata. 
He classified eight manuscripts as group 'A'. 
The variations in this group were little 
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while those in the second group were extensive. 

He classified this as group ' B' . Since this 
was Berlin version, it was easy to identify 
it by the sign of 'B'. The ninth manuscript 
also belonged to the Berlin and Bodlien collec¬ 
tion. To this nine manuscripts, Macdonell 
added the seven manuscripts collected by 
Rajendralal Mitra in 1889. Thus he collected 
sixteen manuscripts for preparing a critical 
edition of the Brhaddevata. Out of these, 
he classified manuscripts of several versions 
nearer to basic text into a group and set him¬ 
self for the editing. In these, Haug's manu¬ 
script, referred earlier, had only very little 
lacunae. Apart from these, he took into 
consideration the 180 Slokas of^ Brhaddevata 
that had been included in the Nitimanjari of 
Dya Dviveda. 

In the two groups classified by Macdonell, 
133 slokas that were not in 'A' group were found 
in the 'B' group and also 18 slokas that were 
not in 'B' group were found in the 'A' group. 
When the reason for this was examined very 
carefully, it was found that the manuscripts 
in the 'A' group were very close to the basic 
Apart from these manuscripts several 


text. 
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works related to this were also examined which 
helped a lot in the editing work. in a bid 
to remove errors that crept both in the' 'A' 
and the 'B' groups he corrected them with the 
help of other manuscripts that did not fall 
m either of the groups. For example, to 
examine the significance of words like 
'rau,4amah ' , ' satpatih * , ’ atahparidhi ■ , 

'aindragni', 'anupanlyah', etc., it was neces¬ 
sary to refer to vedic literature such as 
Sarvanukramani and the Nirukta. 

Macdonell has emended about 107 lacunae m 
the Brhaddevata edited by him. These are mostly 
words and letters. There is only one instance 
of changing a complete line ("karma drste ca 
yatkincid visaye parivartate 1.119 CD); that 
too when it was absolutely essential for a 
change. Similarly in the following £loka: 

taya tasya ca samvasam 

asuyan paka£asanalj / 
paitamaham canuragam 

indravat. capi tasya tu // 

Br. Dev. 7. 148. 

the word 'samvasam' was used in the manuscripts 
of Haug, Max Muller and .Rajendralal Mitra, 
while in the rest of the six manuscripts 
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'samvadam' has been used. In these, since 
according to Macdonell the word 'samvasam' was 
more reliable, he deleted the word 'samvadam 5 . 
Similarly, 'asuyan 1 for 'amoeban', 'indravat 
cap! tasya tu’ as corrected for ' tvindravrcapi', 
'indranvositani tu' and *indratrositani tu' . 
While effecting such changes he has consulted 
vedic texts like Katyayana's Sarvanukramani', 
Yaska's Nirukta, Arsanukramani , etc., in 
collecting, editing and publishing of Brhadde- 
vata without damaging the original text. 

From the above example the awareness 
of the responsibility involved in critical 
editing on the part of the editor may be 
understood at least to a little extent. 

It is the understanding of most of the 
Indian traditional scholars that amending words 
and sentences that are not grammatically 
correct but that are in usage from a very long 
time (arseya) is not desirable. But in view of 
Indian textual criticism and in view of the 
scientific development in the study and tech¬ 
niques of editing, correction of such words 
and sentences from the point of view of grammar 
becomes greater responsibility of the editor. 



CHAPTER - II 


MICROFILMING 

Ra ja^ekhara (900 AD) said "siddham ca 
prabandham anekadarsagatam kuryat" in his 
Kavyamimamsa (Gaekwad Oriental Series 53) 
advising the authors. In ancient times, before 
the advent of printing, it was not possible 
to prepare a number of copies at one time. 

Therefore, after completing the writing of 
a work by an author, if necessity arose for 

more copies, the same work had to be written 
again and again. A written work may get 
lost, reduced to ashes in fire or the work 
may get damaged by unforeseen accidents. If 
not all these, more people may desire to buy 
the work after reading it. Kings and royal 

patrons may like to possess the work. With 
all these reasons the author had to write 

and rewrite his work. That is why Raja^ekhara 
advised as above which is worth following 
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even today. 

Even in present days when the printing 
technology has developed, reproduction of a 
work is more laborious than the question of 
cost of production. That being the case, to 
write a single work again and again on a 
naturally gifted writing material like the 
palm-leaf, etc-, it is impossible to describe 
the labour that an author has to exercise 
and the patience that he should have in 
doing so. Because of a whole-hearted under¬ 
standing of the necessity for a work that 
contained exclusive subject matter resulting 
out of the wisdom of the author and also 
of the respect that is due to knowledge, 
Raja^ekhara, we may believe, made that ever 
lasting suggestion. 

There are dozens of manuscripts of the 
same title dating hundreds of years back among 
the manuscripts procured. While examining 
these one may wonder at the single authorship 
for several of these. It is also true that 
sometimes the author may request others to 
write his work. Whatever it is, while editing 
and publishing the ancient works in the modern 
times, the final version should be free from 
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lacunae. The aim of' Indian textual criticism 
is to compare every manuscript and decide 
the bonafides and include the required informa¬ 
tion in publishing the most satisfactory 
and acceptable work. In this direction the 
work of collecting as many manuscripts as 
possible is being done in our country. In the 
manuscripts thus collected, ancient iastra- 
granthas, scientific works, epics, dramas and 
so on are included. In the Oriental Research 
Institutes and the Government Manuscripts 
Libraries where the ancient manuscripts are 
preserved, the manuscripts are classified 
according to the respective subjects like 
iastras, scientific and technical works, and 
a list of such manuscripts called 'catalogue' 
is prepared. By doing so, when a particular 
manuscript is required in a specific area, 
the catalogue can help indentifying such 
works easily. Apart from this a description 
of each manuscript in terms of the subject, 
content of the manuscript, authorship, the 
date of the author, his place, etc. , is given 
so that scholars could obtain required informa¬ 
tion on a specific manuscript without much 
efforts. After such procedures, it is essential 
that each manuscript should be preserved very 
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carefully. The ancient writing materials like 
the palm-leaf gets degenerated very soon. 
Therefore the manuscripts are cleared from 
dust and smered with a special oil called 

lamination oil, prepared for the purpose and 
kept away from pests or insects by preserving 
in almirahs having plenty of light and air. 
Even if such a care is taken, after a number 
of years it is likely that the manuscripts 

are bound to get degenerated. 

Though not the entire manuscript, but 
even if a leaf of it or any part of the leaf 
gets destroyed, it results in heavy loss 

to the scholars who study the manuscript. 

On account of this, each leaf in a book 
of palm-leaf, or any other writing material 
is separated and photographed to a given 
size. This is called "Microfilming". The 

Oriental Research Institutes and Manuscript 
Libraries have this facility as a step towards 
preservation of manuscripts. Whatever the 
size of a manuscript in length and breadth, 
it is possible to photograph, it to a reduced 
size, usually 35 mm with all the details 
in tact. By doing so, the problems involved 
in the transportation of a manuscript from 
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one place to the other can be prevented. The 
possible loss and damage to a manuscript 

during transit by post or any other means 
can be avoided by microfilming the manuscript. 
Besides, the space required to preserve the 

manuscript in the form of microfilm roll is 
very little. For example, in our ordinary 

almirah at least 50 manuscript bundles can 
be arranged. But in a table drawer about 

250-300 rolls of microfilm of manuscripts 
can be arranged. That means the volume of 
space required for arranging the manuscripts 
in their physical form is not necessary for 
arranging the microfilm rolls. These can even 
be carried in pockets. Secondly, by microfilm¬ 
ing a manuscript any number of copies of 
it can be got within a short period. If 
one requires a copy of a manuscript preserved 


in an 

Oriental Research Institute 

or 

a Manu- 

script 

Library a 

prescribed fee 

for 

copying 

has to 

be paid. 

Normally, if 

a 

thousand 


granthas are copied by hand (here one grantha 
means 32 letters) about Rs.50/- have to be 
paid. The copyists or scribes, in such cases, 
are perfect in reading and deciphering scripts 
of Kannada, Andhra, Grantha, Nagari, Maithili, 
Malayalam and so on. To decipher every letter 
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carefully and to copy it is a characteristic 
ability of the scribes. A prescribed fee has 
to be paid in view of preparing an accurate 
copy of required manuscript by solving several 
difficult problems apart from the labour 
involved and procuring required materials. 
But if a manuscript is microfilmed, any number 
of copies can be obtained avoiding the hardship 
of copying by hand and economy in the cost. 

In the event of the original manuscript getting 
destroyed, but its copy preserved securely 
in the form of microfilm, one need not have 

to regret. 

Thus after microfilming the manuscripts 
it will be difficult to read the scripts 
without any reading aid. Because when the 

original size of a manuscript is reduced to 
35 mm the script contained in it also gets 

reduced in size considerably, even smaller 

than 4 pt. type. Yet the letters are legible 
and clear. There is a separate equipment 

to read this minute letters. It is called 
"microfilm reader". In its operation it 

resembles a cinema projector. If the film 

is loaded in the appropriate part of it, 

through the in-built lense with the help of 
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electric light the image is reflected on a 
screen. The script can be read without efforts 
as the magnified reflection falls on the 
screen. 

Special qualities of film are manufactured 
for exclusive use in microfilming. This 
work is not possible when the film normally 
meant for photography is used for this purpose. 
There are three varieties of film, viz., 
slow, panchromatic and fine grain used for 
microfilming. Any 35 mm camera can be employed 
for photographing a manuscript. Leitz Reprovit II 
is used for microfilming. "Microfilm scanner" 
is an equipment that can be carried in pocket, 
which can be used for reading any minute 
writing or script anywhere and within minutes. 

Thus in spite of careful attention exercised 
in the preservation of manuscripts the possible 
damage and destruction of ancient manuscripts 
owing to natural calamities can be averted 
by preserving them in the form of microfilm 
which is the gift of modern technology. The 
effort and vigil to be put forth in the preser¬ 
vation of manuscripts are refined to a consider¬ 
able extent by the work of microfilming. A 
very few microfilm photographers can be spotted 
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around us who are experts in this art. Though 
they don't get substantial reward for their 
work, the most essential service they render 
is vital and most important one in the preser¬ 
vation of ancient manuscripts. 



CHAPTER - III 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF MANUSCRIPTS 

3.1. Importance 

It may be said that the study of the many 
faced Indian culture started with ,our ancient 
writings. Before collecting, studying and 
critically editing the manuscripts that contain 
such writings it is essential that such manu¬ 
scripts should be gathered and listed. 

Ever since the beginning of the practice of 
writing, because of' the respect towards manu¬ 
scripts shown by our ancestors, it may be said 
that our cultural life has been possible 
to a great extent. That means, the reasons for 
the highest order of glorified culture since 
time immemorial was discovered by serious study 
of ancient texts but for which the greatness 
of Indian culture would not have been known 


to us. 
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Before writing system became vogue, the 
orally transmitted subjects of knowledge were 
gradually written by the ancestors which 
has been a benefit for further generations. 
The Rigveda which is the most ancient work 
in the world also falls into this group. It 
became a speciality to create a record of 
important subject information on a writing 
material. The manuscript writing must have 
originated even before the Christian Era. 
But it is also difficult to say precisely 
in which part of the Christian Era it started. 
Even then the beginning period after the 
advent of the Christian Era may be said pre¬ 
cisely on the basis of some of the manuscripts 
discovered. There is an instance of using 
gold as a writing material apart from palm-leaf, 
birch-bark, etc. According to the report 
of the Indian Archaeological Department for 
the year 1926-27 a manuscript carved on 20 
gold plates was found in Burma. The manuscript 
measured 6 1/2" in length and 1 1/4" in breadth. 
This manuscript contained subjects related 
to Vinayapitaka and Abhidhammapitaka. It is 
also understood that while gold was used 
as a writing material in India, the Chinese 
were using paper for the purpose at that time. 
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It has been decided that this manuscript 
belonged to about 6th or 7th century A.D. 

From such rare materials the volume of 
respect that our ancestors ascribed to manu¬ 
scripts becomes obvious. Thus, though Indians 
evinced keen interest and set up defensive 
measures for the manuscripts in ancient times, 
more than the loss that our ancient works 
suffered out of foreign invasions, the number 
of manuscripts that degenerated due to negli¬ 
gence of our scholars is beyond imagination. 
Even then, we should be grateful to the Eurbpean 
scholars who collected our own ancient texts, 
studied them, critically edited them, printed 
and published them and laid the foundation 
for the study of Indian culture in the beginning 
of the century. Scholars like William Jones, 
Max Muller, Colebrooke and other European 
scholars laid a firm foundation to the technique 
of textual criticism. 

It is the foremost duty to prepare a 
list of manuscripts collected from archaeo¬ 
logical excavations, private collections 
of traditional scholars and other sources. 
The tabulation of the manuscripts thus procured 
in terms of the area of the subject in Indian 
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studies to which they belong, the writing 
materials used to write them, the number of 
leaves/pages, script, the author of the work, 
his place, time of life, etc., is called 
"Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts". 

3.2. Method 

Let us presume that we have procured a 
bundle of manuscripts containing manuscripts 
collected from various sources. When the 
bundle is untied, we may see several manuscripts 
written in various scripts and on different 
types of writing materials. We understand, 
when the preliminary portion of each manuscript 
is examined carefully, the area of study to 
which it belongs. For example, the areas 
like dar^ana (Philosophy), dharma . (law), 
vyakarana (Grammar) and so on. The titles of 
the manuscripts are listed according to the 
respective subject contained in them. Secondly, 
it is to be decided as to what portion of 
a subject has been discussed or enunciated 
in the manuscript. For example, nyaya, vai£e- 
sika, sankhya and so on in Darsana (Philosophy) . 
Thirdly, the extent of the manuscript, its 
size, etc., to be found. Then a list of the 
name of the author who wrote the work, the date 
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when it was written, etc., to be prepared. 
The purpose of this is that while carefully 
studying and comparing before publication, 
in case other manuscripts exist that would 
be of help in doing so, the value of the 
manuscript chosen for study and its accuracy 
would enhance. Hence instead of deciding 
after examining each and every manuscript 
for its usefulness, a consultation with the 
descriptive catalogue would reveal necessary 
information about all the manuscripts as 
a ready reckoner. Thus it becomes essential 
to classify and list out the manuscripts 
found disorderly stocked in a single bundle. 

3.3. The Mahabharata (BORI) 

Let us turn our attention to the descrip¬ 
tion of a manuscript of the Mahabharata pub¬ 
lished by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute at Poona in which Professor V. S. 
Sukthankar has noted in his 'Prolegomena' 
for the critical study of the text of 'Adiparva'. 

Name of the work : Adiparva (Mahabharata) 

Siqlum : K 

2 

Pkice : Poona (collection of the Govt. 

of Bombay, preserved at the 
• Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute). 




Serial Number 
Number of pages 

Extent 

Size 

Script 

Date 

Material 

Notes 
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: 182 (1891-95) 

: 296 (the writing on pages 220, 

226-30, 232-33, 239-40 appears 

to have been written by others). 

: There are eleven lines in a page. 

: 10.8" x 4.8" 

: Devanagari (with prstha mStras) 

: Vikrama Samvat 1694 (1638 AD) 

: Indian paper 

: 1) A type of yellow colour appears 

to have been used for correct¬ 
ing errors in the work on the 
margin as well as in the text 
portion. 

2) The names of supplementary 

parvas (upaparvas), titles of 
chapters and their numbers 
have been indicated at 
the end (colophon) of the 
work. 

3) There are various versions of 

words in the notes given 
in the margins and also 
lines from another manuscript 
have been added. 

4) The first leaf as well as a por¬ 

tion of the second leaf (this 
is stuck to the first leaf and 
torn) appears to have been 
written in a different hand. 

5) The scribe has left three lines 

blank in the leaf bearing 
number 186 B. 
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6) At the end of the four benedic¬ 
tory stanzas the substance of 
the parva has been given in 
two stanzas. In that the 
number of chapters (218), the 
number of stanzas (8984) 
and also the date of writing 
the manuscript as "samvat 
1694 varse magha s'uddhi 10 
ravau likhitamidam" are indi¬ 
cated. This does not contain 
either the name of the 
scribe or his antecedents. 

3.4. Description : An Example 

An example of the description of how the 
salient points of a manuscript can be classified 
and explained given in the Descriptive Catalogue 
of Kannada Manuscripts published in. 1962 by 
the Oriental Research Institute, Mysore, 
may be examined. At the outset the directions 
given in the introduction to the Catalogue 
may be observed. The following is a reproduc¬ 
tion of the Kannada original. 

“djadew vo do<$|cdo0 rt,o$ri<s* ^djao=d. 

•an-ad rt.o$d sWe^otfdd^ & 

*reo$Mireotfd &od oaodo dja;d, -ad d ©do L0 o3d d,3c&>odja, 
cb. 5 <bodd 6 djsd, raridd d^oSoodja, as.’ ^ 0 £> 

d 5 ^ WioSz ©uridd d^oSoodia dia^d- a, 0 d? 4d^d0 
f^o^r^n^r! y ri,oqfc3) v aa^dofoda ada^dd^ 

^^cdo^de^h sao^-lrao^d d44od kodo hCUd^ ss's-S ©dd 
d44od r^oqjd doa^ofcd^ SflWjiS. ©d( sra®d do^d 0 djad a 
®^^^^da^da rt,oqSd cdddi. ^jadokOda^dj dd^, dd^, d^d, 
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dl^a doadexsd d,ded. adddoda si>©d wdotpd© t^d^d 
odado^ esodaeadd© ffoal^d. esodaead atp-sddd^ dddjaoddod 
doat3&d. estficria eso^d^© doadeado3ada enad, adddcdada 
esdea. ■adddd da^ atp-sd^n' ‘X’ ^So^odad^ efodoifa?n&d. 
d,otpd d>ded #^d, e^aodaa ^^ad 3 wdd ddddoa^ esd? atraSd 
-&jadoda© ^aoda rseadd-4, ds addoa ,S%“odaQc3a> d es d ^d^0 
djd^ aSa!^ (?) odadoa^ #J3l|jd. da dada,, ^a>ea satsDddtfd toada 
do§3jd d^F^d da tdoiodada,. esdeaotS&d. 

“dajaddoda ?3D0d «do^d0 d,o^ tsa^do^axadad dad^ 
daanodaad dd^ do^d^d^ sd?$d. dd,d^d d,dJ3oddd^ eo6oda 
adad t^d^dtf© t*ya, ad^ dd,d^d ad^_d)dd^ eSdjdoaa 
&ral3jd. dw^s dsld^0 ^ydo^odod^ djal^d. dd^ ^oQdad 
dtl addo ^3"c)d w Fd^ja d?o s«owa aodja % ^jy aodd d^ ^3*ad^Fdja^ 
tS?6 tS?tS djdJSod djs!3,d aodja ^odadeda. t»od? sraitFd© 
todadad dtld^eS ws &3?d txadd© dd>d^ t*od? sradFd© 

CO CO * ro W o2 ^ 

todddd r ad oaoda 'ad? jtraQd dat^d© d,d dd,d ^odjsoda 

sj’sz^rdeaja aidad ^©d dos^d^d^_, &raj3oda© d,«7re©d^J3 ^ 
-adad edd do^d^d^ doado djadaod to^d d,o$d 

«a tpaddda^‘©as’ ada^dd daacdodaoa efod^ tpaddd^ ‘Bod^;’ 
ad^d)dd daaododaja djalijd. ds ©clod djo^tpadds?’ d©d) 
d^© ....ds dada^d e*d d,oqd da>!3daand oaodaa, xxxx 2o?fibad 
deS 4d„dd0 y tp-add r^o^ad^dja e tpaddd^ d>y^ daaodads 
dd aodja l$da^jadjdtda. wa, wod^dysd ao^d adad aaScdo 
daoto atpadd© adodaddo^ t^odoaoda aa^^d0 dja^Sd 

exand. 

“y to<?d aidad ‘atfesi’ aoto satpadd© es 45L^ dowod 
dy^oi ©lb, hS, ddyd?d^ to^d, eiddad; dada, ©ad 0 

dd;dd add?!, ©d? ^dj.dd© »adad -add d; 0 $dd dos3^ a^)dd 
adddda^ do/ij^^'an doal^d. dead d^^d^aadd 's.dad 
dodc^ dada^ ieaada tpadcda r^otpd^do^ d,^oa?^t3ari dl^djaa 
cSaea,d<^o dod>yd edaao^d© #jal3jd. 

“d,a ^oq^d dcardobaoa %daao^’ djadexan ‘adcd’ 

ojjan dacsaiyaj atpaddddaa.ddoaoad.” 
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We may cite an example of an entry of a 
manuscript of the title "Gajendramoksa" classi¬ 
fied according to the above method. 


379 

K.B. 138/1 Gajendramoksa 
7.7" x 6.3" Subrahmanya 
1-23 leaf 15 lines 


Yaksagana 
appr. 1850 
24 letters 


Bhagavata gajendramoksa yaksagana natka 
bariyuvudakke nirvighnamastu // nandi // 
srirastu // 


Sri £e§adrinivasam / ravi satabhasam / 
sundaram narayanam / 

isaradhisutaghavanditam vrndavanam palanam 
to4am bhaktajanarcitam / haripadam / 
mandasmitam madhavam pa^am tribhuvanaikya- 
virasadr^am / 

vande sada venkatam // 1 // 



Bhamini // bharadi pelida bhagavatadolu 

varagajendrage moksavittuda 

naritu madide paramapurusana dayadi nani 


Karunasingara duritabhanjana 
£aranaraksaka narakamocana 
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garudavahana saranuhokkenu 

salahu karunadali // 258 // 

XXX 

mangalam £ri manjunathanige 
jayamangalam gajamukharupanige // 262 // 

mangalam £esagiri£anige 

jayamangalam 4ri venkatesanige // 263// 
sampurnam 

Subject 

The story of Indradyumna the king of 
Pan 4 yade£a being subjected to the curse 
of Agastya born as gaja seized by a 
crocodile liberated at the end by the 
kindness of ^rihari. 

Speciality 

Though the work is secure the edges of 
the leaves are eaten away by worms. 
This work has been written at the 
time of £ri Krishnaraya the ruler of' 
Mysore. Along this work tnere is 
another yak^agana work of the name 

t — 

Sri Krishnagovardhana. 

Such descriptive catalogues are prepared in 
most of the Manuscripts Libraries as well as 
in Oriental Research Institutes. In this 
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direction scholars like Theodore Aufrecht, 
Oppert and others have laboured to some extent. 
The New Catalogue Catalogormn prepared by the 
Madras University is also useful to a greater 
extent. 

3.5. The Origin and Development 

The origin and development of descriptive 
catalogue of manuscripts have been described 
by Dr. S. K. Beivalkar in the prolegomena to 
the first part of the descriptive catalogue 
of the Manuscripts Library of the then Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. According to him in 1774-79 
one Robert Chambers made a considerable collec¬ 
tion and preserved it in Berlin. It is learnt 
that in the middle of 1796-1806 one Mackenzee 
collected ancient Indian manuscripts, inscrip¬ 
tions, maps and other ancient Indian materials 
and the East India Company bought this collec¬ 
tion for ten-thousand pounds. Wilson prepared 
a limited list of this collection in 1828. In 
1868 Pandit Radhakrishna of the Lahore Durbar 
in his letter written to the then Viceroy 
of India lauded the Government policy in 
collection and preservation of Sanskrit, Arabic 
and Persian works and also stressed the neces¬ 
sity for an exhaustive list of Sanskrit 
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manuscripts that might be available in India 
and European countries. 

The credit for the initiative and interest 
among Europeans towards the study of Sanskrit 
language for the first time goes to Father 
Heinriche Roth, a German priest. It is learnt 
that Roth studied Sanskrit somewhere between 
1650 and 1660. In 1665, after his return to 
Rome, Roth inscribed the Sanskrit alphabets 
in Devanagari script on five sheets made of 
metal and gave description of them in the Latin 
language. It may be said that this is the 
first and foremost writing which appeared in 
the form of a book. This was published in 
1667 at Amsterdam. Even then, the first cata¬ 
logue of Sanskrit manuscripts saw the light 
of the day in 1807. Since then till 1940 about 
164 catalogues have been published in different 
parts of the world. Out of them around one 
hundred catalogues are published in India 
alone. 

The history of catalogue of ancient Sanskrit 
manuscripts falls around a period of 135 years. 
Though it has been much beneficial to Sanskrit 
scholars, the availability for descriptive 
catalogues of ancient manuscripts is still 
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a desideratum. The Indian textual studies 
depend upon these manuscripts. The quicker 
we make use of these almost degenerating 
assets the more significance for the develop¬ 
ment of our culture. Therefore, either the 
Central Government or the State Government 
or even the Oriental Research Institutes 
should divert its attention to prepare first 
of all a descriptive catalogue of ancient 
manuscripts available with it. Above all 
it should realize the necessity for descriptive 
catalogues and publish them including the 
significant information on the subject it 
contains. 

There was a time when scholars believed 
that the labour and effort put towards prepara¬ 
tion of descriptive catalogues were futile 
and meaningless. Moreover, they declined that 
preparing such works was their duty. Thus this 
essential work lagged behind in our country. 
As a result it became almost impossible for 
study and critical editing of ancient manu¬ 
scripts satisfactorily. For this reason 

the oriental researchers have now determined 
to undertake the scientific preparation of 
descriptive catalogues despite possible hurdles 
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and laborious processes. The completion of 
such a work compells to be delayed due to 
the arduous task of collection of information 
after comparatively and critically studying 
each manuscript and the time that it would 
consume in the preparation of such catalogues. 
Therefore only a very few scholars perhaps 

totally devote themselves to undertake such 
works. It is also probable that a manuscript 
in its outer appearance may give the impression 
that it may contain important information 
and thus very significant and belongs to 
a remote past date. But by the time a careful 
study of it with the determination of its 

time and place it is possible the same manu¬ 
script may have been a part of already published 
work elsewhere. Thus though it is a dis¬ 

appointing process, the significance of it 
towards a study of ancient manuscripts is all 
the more contributive. It is very difficult 
to determine either the exact author or the 
accurate title of a manuscript already in the 
process of degeneration. Sometimes it so 
happens that there may be many manuscripts 
of the same title or there may be an author 
with different names. For example, a manuscript 
bore the name "kujapeda" as author of it. 
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But how to decide this as an authentic name? 
Moreover, it is not probable that anybody 
would possess such a name. But elsewhere in 
the same manuscript the author gives explanation 
about his name. His real name is "Ramalocana". 
Thus an author of the name "Ramacarana" may 
naturally have a couple of more synonymous 
names such as "Raghupatipada", "Sitapatipada" 
and so on. That being the case it is very 
difficult to conclude accurately the name 
of an author of a manuscript. 

At the time of deciding, indicating and 
describing the subject and the specific area 
of a manuscript, some scholars, due to negli¬ 
gence, decide about the subject of it on 
the basis of the title of the manuscript. Thus 
many scholars hesitate to undertake this thanks- 
less job facing all such hurdles. Therefore 
in 1870 Keilhorn. published a list of possible 
hurdles and difficulties that pose during 
the preparation of descriptive catalogue of 
manuscripts and warned the scholars about such 
hurdles. Since then, even after a lapse of 
more than a decade over a century, no scholar 
has attempted to ward off such hurdles. 



CHAPTER - IV 


CORRUPTION 

4.1. Chronology and Significance 

While deciding about the purity and accuracy 
of a manuscript the documents and records 
available to establish the authenticity of 
information on such manuscript should neces¬ 
sarily be reliable from the point of view 
of chronology and significance. Even then 
many a time wrong letters, sentences and 
also certain portions remain in the edited 
version. Such portions are generally termed 
'corruption' (bhasamalinya). If such a corrup¬ 
tion is established it can be corrected care¬ 
fully to set the text right. Before that 
it is essential to find out how such corruptions 
creep in and the reasons for such mistakes. 
There are many reasons for corruption. Words 
and sentences may go wrong by oversight, or 
psychological impact or by accident or deliberate 
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or knowingly or unknowingly. But it is difficult 
to decide that a mistake crept for a particular 
reason. As per suggestion of Jebb the reasons 
for corruption ,will have to be listed and 
borne in mind at the time of critically editing 
an ancient work. Since this is in the reach 
of human intelligence, it would provide for 
purity in critical editing at least to some 
extent. Hall has classified the reasons 
for corruption as listed below. 

4.2. Haphazardness and Efforts to Eliminate It 

a) Haphazardness and confusion arising out 

of letters of shape similarity. 

b) Copying on the basis of the general 

resemblance of words. 

c) Ascribing wrong meanings to acronyms. 

d) Wrong juxtaposition of words or separat¬ 

ing them. 

e) Considering a portion of a sentence as 

the concluding line and adding the rest 
of the sentence to the next portion. 

f) Abridging sentences, portions, pages and 

also changing the positions of letters, 
words and sentences. 

g) Changing wrongly Sanskrit words to 

Prakrit or Prakrit words to Sanskrit 
and also wrongly translating. 

h) Errors arising out of change- in pro¬ 

nunciation. 
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i) Confusion of numerals. 

j) Confusion of proper names. 

k) Using words of current usage or words of 

equal meaning in place of rare words. 

l) Replacing new letters instead of old 

letters. 

m) Trying to show results of negligence of 

errors. 

4.2.1. Lapses 

n) Dropping letters and words in the 

beginning and ending portions of 
a uniform line (haplography). 

o) Any other natural lapses (lipography). 

4.2.2. Compilation 

p) Repeating the preceding or succeeding 

portion of a text matter conveying a 
meaning. 

q) Including into the main text a matter 

written in between two lines or that 
written in the margin of the leaf. 

r) Mixed versions. 

s) Constructing words and sentences by the 

influence of related writings. 

The above nineteen reasons support corrup¬ 
tion while critically editing a manuscript. 
Scholars opine that generally the Devanagari 
script has provided for such errors in Jaina 
works. In Mahaviracarita 'stha' becoming 
'ccha', 'svasthaya' is changed to 'svacchaya'. 
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Similarly 'mahadoso' - 'mahadaso’, 'vakyani- 
§yanda' - ' vakyanispanda' and so on. Those 
curruptions are generally due to defective 
sight. More similarity is found between 
Sarada and Devanagari alphabets. For example, 
syllable similarity, like 'ma' - 'sa', *u ! - "ta', 
'sa 1 - *tha* f etc. In Mahabharata instead of 
‘vrthaiva so vinanksyasi' *°winamksasi' . This 
corruption is the result of elimination of 
letter (aksaralopa). In Ramayana the version 
■ye madvisayavasinah' in another manuscript it 
has been 1 visavasinah'. For knowingly or 
unknowingly committed error ’idam vacanama- 
toravit” (Ramayana) - "vacanam tva idam abravit", 
"tasmin kale saha tvaya" - ,8 tasmin kale tvaya 
saha" are examples. Likewise "ahara vaisvanaro 
bhutva” in Bhagavadgita is wrongly recited by 
many as !, aha:m vai sva naro bhutva" . This is 
a corruption due to wrong division of words. 
Similarly "paramosobhanam' may become 'param 
a^obhanam’. 

The additional portions called "praksiptas“ 
often try the intellectual ability of the 
editor during critically editing a manuscript. 
Such portions may be either additions made 
or deletions effected in a work. It so happens 
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that portions here and there in the original 
work, either in order to render better presen¬ 
tation or in view of reforming the text, 
are added with new passages by the scribes. 
It is very difficult to detect such passages. 
One may believe that such alteration of passages 
is made deliberately. Scholars have found 
certain reasons for altered passages. Some 
of them are given below: 

1 ) In order to cover up the obscure portions 
in a work, such portions are written 
afresh effecting a change. 

2) Inclusion of a wider portion by adding 

a new line or a new stanza. Such 
inclusions are not generally believed 
by some to have been the act of the 
scribes. 

3) Adding stories and sub-stories. 

4) Expanding the subject suitable to 

circumstances. 

5) Inclusion of left-out lines in the manu¬ 

script by guessing. 

6) If any portion of the work is not 

appealing to the scribes, such portion, 
whether accurate or not, is amended 
as their fancy leads; or desired 
matter is added or eliminate the 
already existing matter. 

Thus in the change of the very nature of a 
work it is impossible to establish a specific 
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reason by which the change occurs. Therefore 
the editor has to bear the above listed several 
reasons in mind before he sets his hands 
on critically editing a manuscript. All 
the more one should recognize all the reasons 
for corruption in language that generally 
occur during the course of textual criticism. 
Otherwise the work gets polluted from the 
beginning to the end, as a result of which 
the nature and significance of the original 
work may altogether vanish. 



CHAPTER - V 


CRITICAL EDITING 

5.1. Collection and Classification of Documents 

As has been said earlier, while critically 
editing an ancient manuscript, translations, 
anthologies, and other evidences and also after 
extensively understanding the salient features 
contained in the copies of other manuscripts 
having the same title, should be considered 
as important documents. The places where 
such evidences are available and also places 
where several versions of the manuscript 
or copies through microfilms of it, etc., are 
available should be contacted and the materials 
collected. Then every evidence should be 
studied exhaustively and relevant materials 
that may be helpful for critical editing 
should be gathered. While implementing all 
these procedures, the editor at the same 
time will be able to comprehend the history 
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of the ancient manuscript selected for editing 
and the details of the subject contained in 
it, which form the very foundation for the 
critical study in depth. 

5.2. About the Introduction 

Some points should be borne in mind while 
writing an Introduction to the critically 
edited work. At the outset, a description 
of the relevant materials used by the editor 
for critical editing should be presented. 
Then, a list of manuscripts relating to the 
particular subject, a list of manuscripts out 
of them selected for editing, a list of copies 
of manuscripts that were collected with the 
basic text and the reasons for selecting 
them and other relevant information should 
be specifically mentioned. Apart from these, 
the places where the respective collections 
of manuscripts are preserved should also 
be described. For example, places like manu¬ 
script archieves, Oriental Research Institutes, 
libraries, religious institutions (mathas), 
temples, private collections of traditional 
scholars (Pandits), and so on. While doing 
so, it should be explained in detail how 
ancient each manuscript or each copy of the 
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manuscript is. The important and useful data 
for critical editing as specified above should 
be necessarily described in the Introduction 
to the critically edited work. Such a descrip¬ 
tion should be enough to guide and help those 
engaged in the study of the critical edition 
in knowing the history, related subject and 
the methods of textual criticism that are 
credible. Then, the method adopted for basic 
classification of the copies of the manuscript 
selected for critical editing through compara¬ 
tive study and the details of the copies 
thus made use of in critical editing should 
be indicated. Along with this the sigla 
marked on the copies and the script in which 
those copies are written should be mentioned. 
While explaining the contents of the copies, 
the material used to write them, e.g., palm- 
leaf, birch-bark, paper or any other writing 
mateerial, the number of leaves in it, the 
number of lines in each leaf, the number of 
letters in each line, whether the work is 
complete or incomplete, if incomplete, whether 
the author himself had in the middle dis¬ 
continued to write or the scribe is responsible 
for that or whether the manuscript is incomplete 
because of decay through pests or due to 
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natural calamities and such possibilities 
should be examined exhaustively. 

While describing the details of the copies 
of the manuscript chosen, the history of the 
respective copies should be explained according 
to their merit. In addition to this if by 
probability corrections (corrigenda) or other 
errors and omissions are indicated in the 
manuscript either by the author himself or 
by. others,., such information should also be 
discussed in the Introduction. If the editor 
is convinced that the corrections in the 
manuscripts are of the author alone, they 
have to be honoured. Moreover, it would 
be helpful to know the subject speciality 
of the manuscript as well as the particulars 
of authors by illustrating the colophon, 
i.e., the few lines in the beginning and 
in the end of the manuscript. In some manu¬ 
scripts it is likely that there may be more 
than one title. In such a case all the titles 
should be discussed in the Introduction. All 
these will help the editor in knowing the 
true nature of a manuscript and the task 
of editing would be clear from the point 
of view of criticism and thus leading to 
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succesful editing. 

In many manuscripts, the pra£astis (dedica¬ 
tory verses) indicated by scribes who copied 
the manuscript appear either at the beginning 
or at the end of the respective works. Though 
such pra£astis have no relation with the 
critical editing of a manuscript, the historical 
information, or information on the place 
and date of the author or the work, that 
they may contain would be of significance. 
Therefore such praiastis should be discussed 
extensively in the Introduction. 

After thus describing the nature of the 
manuscript, the other possible evidences 
that may be available in the particular manu¬ 
script itself or in addition to that in diffe¬ 
rent commentaries used for critical editing, 
translations, etc., that may have direct 
bearing on the manuscript should be explained. 
While indicating the century to which the 
manuscript belongs it is customary to indicate 
the century in figures with the siglum given 
to the manuscript which deserves special 
attention. For example, if a manuscript 
or its copy marked with the letter 'kha' 
definitely belonged to twelfth century, while 
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transacting the manuscript or its copy by the 

I 2 

siglum, it may be indicated as 'kha ' . In 

case the date of the manuscript is based on 

mere guess and thus doubtful, it should be 
1 2 * 

marked as 'kha ' with an asterisk. After 
completing the above requirements the editor 
should discuss about the author of the work 
in the Introduction. In addition to the 
description of the place and date of the 
author, his other probable works, if any, 
the subject of his work, the style of presenta¬ 
tion and also the usefulness of the work 
should be critically studied and scholastically 
presented in detail from the point of view 
of treatise and literature. The historical 
elements like the names of kings and rnonarchs, 
place names, names of dynasties, the names 
of other works cited and the names of their 
authors, etc., should be particularly collected. 

The Appendix that goes at the end of the 
edited work is as much important as the Intro¬ 
duction at the beginning of the edited work. 
The inclusion of an index, of which much 
more important is the list of specially used 
rare words, the list of stanzas (Slokas) 
arranged alphabetically, the list of historical 
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and geographical words, etc., in the Appendix 
would minimise the burden of researchers 
who study such critically edited works and 
prevent hard labour. 

these points generally claim paramount 
importance in textual criticism. By following 
them as far as possible, the usefulness of 
the critically edited work and also the value 
of it are elevated and the work becomes credi¬ 
ble, and also the labour of the editor bears 
fruit. 



CHAPTER - VI 


THE NATURE OF MANUSCRIPTS AND 
THEIR PRESERVATION 

6.1. Background 

The sacred history of Indian intelligentsia 
has come down to us continuously through 
the ages without any hindrance. And it is 
indisputable that Indian civilization had 
at one time far advanced. During the time 
of that peak of civilization the multifarious 
knowledge of the ancient Indians reflected 
in numerous significant writings. That way 
treatises on philosophy (vedanta), ethics 
(dharma), politics (rajakiya), literature 
(sahitya), art (kala), architecture (silpa), 
history (itihasa), legends (purana), diction¬ 
aries (ko£a), grammar (vyakarana), mathematics 
(ganita), medicine (vaidyaka), etc., were 
written. Most part of these were manuscripts, 
written on writing materials like the palm- 
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leaf (talapatra). It is the duty of the 
scholars of present generation to discover, 
study, investigate and publish such valuable 
manuscripts as far as possible. In this 
direction the manifold ways of service rendered 
and being rendered by the Oriental Research 
Institutes in India deserve appreciation. 
First of all it is necessary to know the 

Sanskrit language if at all to understand 
the ancient treasure of knowledge and to 
work for the development of that knowledge 

which is gradually deteriorating. Not only 
a knowledge of the language but also the 

scholarship in the respective subject is 
necessary. 

In ancient India the system of study and 
education was to impart knowledge orally by 
a guru (teacher) to his sisya (student). 
That means unlike present system there were 
no prescriptions of particular textbooks 
or reference books for study. Even the students 
were not taking down notes. The points of 

a subject taught by the teacher were absorbed 
by the' students which, on account of concen¬ 
trated and attentive hearing, would get evolu- 
tionized and established in their mind. May 
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be that in course of time this ability of the 
students lost strength or merely due to the 
advent of writing system, it became a practice 
to write down the knowledge-related subjects. 
Before paper came into vogue as a writing 
material, the ancient Indians used a variety 
of writing materials from natural sources. 
Though the knowledge-related subjects were 
imparted mainly in the Sanskrit language 
in Indian manuscripts, the script employed 
was numerous varieties, like nagari, devanagari, 
£arada, andhra, kannada, tigalari, and so on. 

6.2. Ancient Indian Writing Materials 

Birch-bark, called bhurjapatra, is the 
inner layer of the birch tree grown in abundance 
in the Himalayas. This was in vogue as a 
writing material at the time of the invasion 
of Alexander (326 B.C.). Gradually the name 
of this material also appeared in the Brahmanika 
and northern Buddhist works. The most, ancient 
manuscript of Kharoshthi Dhammapada has been 
written on birch-bark. After that the fragments 
of Godfrey collection and the Bower manuscripts 


were 

also 

written on 

birch-bark. 

Bhakshali 

and 

other 

manuscripts 

written on 

birch-bark 

are 

preserved in the 

Manuscript 

Libraries 
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in Poona, Lahore, Calcutta, London, Oxford, 
Vienna and Berlin. All these belong to the 
later 15th century A.D. 

Cotton Cloth: This is called 'pata 1 , ’patika' 
or 'karpasikapata'. It is understood from the 


inscriptions 

of 

the 

time 

of 

Satavahana that 

cotton cloth 

was 

used as 

a 

writing material 

for Governmental 

as 

well 

as 

non-Governmental 


transactions. According to Burnell and Rice 
it is understood that the business community 
in the region of Karnataka were grinding 
tamarind seeds and mixing it in water to 
get a paste, which was smered on a cloth 
called * kadatam *, on which sprinkled charcoal 
powder and wrote on it with chalk. Apart from 
this Buhler discovered a manuscript of Jaina 
aphorisms written on silk-cloth at Jesalmer. 

Wooden Planks: It has been mentioned in the 
Bauddha Jatakas and the Vinayapitaka that wooden 
planks were used as writing material. It is 
found from Western K§atrapa Nahapana inscrip¬ 
tions that planks or wooden boards called 
'phalaka' were used to write agreements relating 
to money market. Writings on polished wooden 
planks were common in Burma. A similar Indian 
manuscript is preserved in one of the libraries 
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at Oxford. 

Palm-leaves: Hsiian-Chuang, who flourished 
in the 7th century A.D. informs that palm- 
leaves were used as writing material at his 

time. But this practice appears to be in 

existence even before his time. The palm- 
leaves in India are made up of the leaves of 
the tree called Corypha umbraculifera or 
Borassus flabellifera . The former is a tree 
grown in India and the latter was imported 
from Africa and grown in India in course 

of time. The leaves of this tree are long 
with pointed apex having a stick-like middle 
portion extending from bottom to top of the 

leaf. These leaves were cut to required 
size and fastened together by a thread through 
holes made at the middle of the leaves. 

Leather: There is an illustration to 
the effect that leather was used for writing 
in Subandhu's play called Vasavadatta {Indische 
Palaeographie , p.78). But from the point of 

view of ancient Hindus this is polluted and 
inauspecious and hence the possibility of 
writing on leather by the Hindus is doubtful. 

Metal: There are instances of metal being 
used as a writing material in Indian works. 
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Moreover a huge number of inscriptions are 
carved on metal. Gold and silver foils have 
been used for writing in some of the stupas 
around Taksasila (Taxila). Copper plates are 
found in majority among metal inscriptions. 
Such copper plates were in vogue right from 
the days of the Buddha as pointed out by 
Fa-Hian (400 A.D.), a Chinese traveller. It 

is also understood that Government orders 
were carved on copper plates at the time 
of the Mauryas. The metal was cut to size 
depending on the extent of a Government order 
and then letters were inscribed on it. 

Stone: Cut to required size and polished 
stone and also some transparent stones were 
used for writing since a long time. There 
has been difference among inscriptions written 
to convey Government announcements, private 
writings and literary writings {kavya-£asana).* 
The fragments of the dramas of Vigraharaja IV of 
Cahamana dynasty and also the writings of his 
court poet Somadeva were found near Ajmer 
in Rajasthan. The inscriptions related to 
Jainapuranas were also found in other places. 

Brick: The bricks on which the Bauddha 
sutras are inscribed have been found in the 
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north-western border of India. It appears 
that the letters were first inscribed on mud 
and then burnt. 

Paper; it is the opinion of scholars that 
the writing on paper perhaps could not be 
earlier than the 13th century A.D. It is 
doubtful whether the Kashagarh manuscript 
written on a peculiar type of paper originated 
in our country. Some scholars have concluded 
that they were all written in Central Asia. 
There is need for active research regarding 
manuscripts written on paper. To sum up, 
the birch-bark was used extensively in the 
north while according to scholars the souther¬ 
ners used palm-leaf to greater extent. 

6.3. Preservation 

The number of manuscripts collected by 
the Oriental Research Institutes in different 
parts of the country exceeds one lakh. A 
similar figure of Sanskrit manuscripts has 
been collected in Europe and America. It 
may be said that the scientific study of 
ancient manuscripts in India began somewhere 
in 1868-69. According to the Report of the 
Government published in 1878, the then Govern¬ 
ment brought out a systematic method of 
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preserving and studying ancient manuscripts 
in different parts of the country as seen 
from records. Apart from this there are 
many private collections under the possession 
of traditional pandits in different parts of 
our country. These collections contain manu¬ 
scripts written not only in Sanskrit language 
but also in various other Indian languages 
and are not available anywhere; else. By 
locating such private collections and procuring 
them and depositing them securely in Institutes 
of Oriental Research and Manuscript Libraries, 
the possible degeneration and decay, due to 
carelessness, of the valuable mamuscripts may 
be prevented. This is a work to be done at 

once. Several years ago when Indian, French 
and German orientalists searched the ruins 
of the cities buried under sand in Central 
Asia, they found nearly ten-thousand manuscripts 
in the remains available to them. Most part 
of this has been preserved safely in Paris. 


The recognition and respect that the 
critical edition of the only available manu¬ 
script of Kautilya’s Artha^astra preserved in 
the Oriental Research Institute at Mysore, 
brought to our nation is of a very high order. 
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Similarly, the critical edition of the Maha- 
bharata of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute at Pune and the critical edition 
of the Ramayana of the Maharaja Sayajirao 
University of Baroda and other significant 
works have been world famous. Numerous techni¬ 
cal treatises including those on science are 
still remaining in manuscript stage waiting 
for critical study. 

It is the ardent desire of the Indians 
that has come down from generations to preserve 
whatever has been hereditarily handed down, 
whether useful or useless, to guard them 
down the generations only because of a cordial 
attachment to such things. Ancient manuscripts 
are one of such things in the private collec¬ 
tions that may include manuscripts essentially 
required for critical study and editing. It 
would be a great service if such manuscripts 
are entrusted to Institutes of Oriental Research 
which are meant for preservation and study 
of ancient manuscripts. But some traditional 
pandits do not agree to part with such valuable 
manuscripts for the simple reason that they 
are hereditary or ancestral property. Nor 
they themselves would critically edit and 
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publish them and make the works available 
to scholars. They view such manuscripts as 
sacred" in the sense that even they should be 
prevented from the day-light falling on them. 
As a result, such useful manuscripts of signi¬ 
ficant subjects would become sumptuous food 
for rats and white-ants. A story goes that 
decades ago a traditional pandit in Varanasi 
had a good collection of manuscripts in his 
possession. After his death those manuscripts 
with the tag of ancestral property came down 
to his son, grandson, great-grandson and so on. 

Thus it became an asset of the latest head. 

* 

in the family who never had a cultural back¬ 
ground. Still he preserved it in a dark 
corner of his house with due respect for 
the ancestral property. When on one occasion 
there was a demand for those manuscripts, 
he thought it would be a great sin to dispose 
off them and immersed the entire bundle of 
the valuable manuscripts in the river Gangi. 
If this is the state of cordiality of the 
Indians, no wonder we lag far behind in the 
study of our own culture. 



CHAPTER - VII 


MANUSCRIPTS ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS 

7.1. Medicine 

Carucarya is a manuscript dealing with 
medical science supposed to have been written 
by king Bhoja of Paramara dynasty in the 
11th century A.D. This contains several 

rules to be followed from waking up in dawn 
down ’ to the time of retiring to bed in the 
night. The manuscript of this title preserved 
in Madras has 136 stanzas devoted to medical 
science. In the manuscript of Muktyala there 
are about 404 stanzas and that of Sanskrit 
Academy at Hyderabad has 500 stanzas. 

A palm-leaf Sanskrit manuscript of the si:-:e 
13 1/2" x 1 1/4" written in Andhra script (Telugu) 
called Maharnava related to karmavipaka deals 
with the notion that one is subjected to 
disease as a result of the sins committed in 
earlier birth and such diseases can be possibly 
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overcome by intermittently reciting certain 
mantras -(chants), offering gifts to Brahmanas 
and performing rituals. it also states that 
most of the diseases can be cured by gifting 
xdols. Though there is a description that 

this manuscript is titled mindhitr mahSrnava, 
the colophon of the same manuscript indicates 
that one Vi£vesvarabhatta is the author. This 
manuscript is also an example for the system 
of mixing dharma and karraa in medical sciences 
during the Middle Ages. Eight copies of 
this manuscript are available in the Manuscripts 
Library at Madras. 

Vagbhata wrote two works on medicine called 
astangasangraha and a§tangahrdaya belonging to 
about 6th-7th century A.D. 

A Sanskrit palm-leaf manuscript called 
Bhelasamhita written in Telugu script has been 
preserved in the Royal Manuscripts Library at 
Tanjavoor. Caraka opines that this work is 
one of the six compendia on Ayurveda. This 
significant work has been written legibly in 
1650 A.D. The manuscript contains six chapters 
on nidanasthana, vimanasthana, sarirasthana, 
mdriyasthana , cikitsasthana and kalpasthana. 

It is said that Vagbhata made use of this work 
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extensively. This work is authored by Bhela, 
one of the six desciples of Atreya maharsi who 
lived in the Punjab region. The subject of 
medical science enunciated in this work has 
not been found in any of the ancient treatises 
on medicine including carakasamhita . In its 
sections on alocakapitta and caksurvai^esika, 
amalaki and haritaki that are prescribed before 
and after meals and also vibhitaki that is 
prescribed after digestion, the extent of 
jatharagni, etc., are described. This work has 
been added with a list of diseases that occur 
either due to unnatural elements or malnutri¬ 
tion. 

Herodotus, the great Greek historian is of 
the view that the human light of knowledge 
glittered in Greece through India, Persia and 
Egypt. It may be said that Indian thought 
considerably influenced the Greek medical 
science. There has been treamendous advancement 
in the field of modern medicine after the 16th 
century A.D. 

Ramacandrika is a Sanskrit manuscript 
measuring 9" x 4 1/2" written in Devanagari 
script on old hand-made paper containing 140 
pages. Though it is incomplete, it describes 
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reasons for about 60 diseases, their symptoms, 
nature and also the method of curing them. 
In this also it is stated that physical ailments 
like fever, etc., are the result of sins of 
previous birth. The manuscript belongs to 
around 19th century A.D. 

Dravyaratnavali is another Sanskrit manu¬ 
script written on paper in Telugu script, 
measuring 10" x 6 1/2" and has been a useful 
work. In this there are about 142 pages. The 
work discusses about things ' of daily usage 
like vegetable, cerials, fruits, milk, curds, 
fish, mutton, etc. This work resembles the 
modern Materia medica . This belongs to around 
18th century A.D. 

Ayurvedabhisara having 617 pages-written in 
Devanagari script on paper contains a collec¬ 
tion of subjects dealt in works of ancient and 
middle ages. In this, Caraka, Susruta,Vagbha^a, 


Harita, 

Gayadasa 

and 

Jejjata are 

referred. 

The work 

treats 

with 

pancanidanalak§ana , the 

disease 

inherent 

in 

human body. 

diseases 


that strike different organs of the human body, 
diseases related to women and children, vaji- 
karana, and subjects related to chemical and 
medical sciences. 
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In the opinion of Bra jendranath Seal, 
ancient Indians occupied exalted position in 
the expertise on astronomy and mathematics 
over world famous scienists like Tyco, Berhe, 
Cordon and Fermat. Similarly, Indian Physiology 
was not only equal to the physiological sciences 
of Vesalius but also Indian logic exalted 
over that of Ramus and was equal to the logic 

of Bacon. Even before Heimont or Stehl, 

said to be great scholars of Physics and 

Chemistry, Indians had unambiguously written 
down for a clear understanding of subjects 

related to production of fire, heat and 
chemicals. 

7.2. Mathematics 

Mathematical calculations in ancient India 
were difficult without the help of decimal 
notation. It is understood that the Indian 
mathematics was studied together with astrology 
in ancient times. There was need for geometry 
in the construction of sacrificial alter as 
well as the need for arithmetic in fixing a 
specific time for commencement of a sacrifice. 
Vyakta and Avyakta are the two types of mathe¬ 
matics utilized in the study of astrology. 
In course of time mathematics became 


an 
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important and independent discipline. 

It is understood from a work called 
Leelavatr of BhSskaracirya that summation of 
numbers, square and cube systems were known 
to Indians even before the 1 Oth century. One 
Udayadivakara has quoted a few stanzas supposed 
to have been written by Jayadeva. i n those 
stanzas, a system of solving equations of the 
type of Nx 2 + 1 = y 2 has been described. There 
is a mention in a work called Goladipika about 
Madhava of the 14th century A.D., as a well 
known mathematical and astronomical scientist. 
In a work called VenvSroha written by Madhava, 
a day equal in all respects to 1400 A.D. 
useful in calculating the primary limit of 
sun's exact position has been fixed. m the 
same work a guaranteed system enabling deciding 
the exact position of the moon has also been 
described. Madhava was well known as one who 
deduced the equation sin (a+b) = sin a x 
Cos b ± Cos a x Sin b. Moreover he had been 
acclaimed as the first and foremost scientist 
to calculate exactly the cube measurement 
of 7T on the basis of infinite series. 

7.3. Astronomy and Astrology 

Scholars are of the view that there is lot 
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of difference between Greek and Indian astro- 
mathematics. After Ptolemy wrote his work in 
150 A.D., the voluminous works relating to 

astrology were written in India by 420 of 
£aka Era. On the basis of this Weber, Whitney, 
Thebot and other western scholars opine that 
Indian astrology was inspired by the Greek 
astrology. But contrary to this Indian scholars 
after a comparative study resolved that Indian 
astrology which goes back to vedic times 
gradually developed on account of its own 
exceptional quality and thus did not subject 
itself to any outside influence. The difference 
between Ptolemy's astrology and the Indian 
astro-mathematics has been the main basis 
for this. 

Paramesvara, who postulated the drgganita 
system in the science of astronomy, flourished 
in the 14th century A.D., and was a greatest 
exponent of astronomy and mathematics. He did 
valuable amendments in the parahita system 
of Haridatta after careful observation and 
study of eclipses. The speciality of his 
drgganita is that in it the astronomical 
constants and the sine of tables, etc., have 
been re-examined. In the Goladipika of the 
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same author there is an elaborate discussion 
on gnomon and paralax. In his other work 
of the same name he has discussed the armillary 
sphere, accurate movements of the planets, 
the measurement of diameter of earth and so on. 

A Keralite astronomer by name Nilakantha- 
somayaji who flourished between 14 4.3 A.D. and 
1543 A.D., has eneunciated in his work called 
Tantrasangraha , the installation of gnomon, 
calculation of meredian, latitude, declension, 
eclipses, etc. He is also the author of the 
work Grahanirnaya. 

There was a tremendous manifold development 
over astronomical and mathematical sciences 
after Parame^vara and Nilakantha wrote Drgganita 
and Aryabhatiya. South Indian scientists like 
Citrabhanu, Sankarawarrier, Jyesthadeva, Acyuta- 
piiarati, Puttumanasomayaji were responsible 
to a greater extent for the development of 
astronomical sciences. Jyesthadeva has des¬ 
cribed the rationale of derivation of theorem 
and formulae that were in vogue among astrono¬ 
mers of the 16th century A.D. Puttumana¬ 
somaya ji in his work Karnapaddhati has described 
the kuttakara system, the value of tt, the quan¬ 
tum between straight line and triangle and 
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the positions of planets. 

Indian astrology has been classified into 
three skandhas or parts, viz., siddhanta, 
samhita and hora. Mathematics is a part of 
siddhantaskandha . In this, depending upon the 
numerals of arithmetic and algebra, there are 
two varieties called vyakta and avyakta. 
There is a mention in the Yajurveda (eka ca me 
tisra4 ca me) of calculus. The position of 
moon every day among 248 days in one cycle 
has been indicated in Vararucivakya , a work of 
Vararuci. 

According to the list of ancient scientific 
manuscripts, prepared by the National Institute 
of Sciences of the Government of India, by 
1965 manuscripts on scientific subjects have 
been preserved in various Institutes of Oriental 
Research and Manuscripts Libraries in the 
country. The National Institute has prepared 
a list of scientific manuscripts relating to 
the following subjects in the period between 
8th century A.D. and 20th century A.D. 

Twenty manuscripts written by about 19 
authors in Alchemy; 31 manuscripts authored 
by about 20 scholars in Architecture; 262 manu¬ 
scripts relating to 134 authors in Astronomy; 
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7 manuscripts in Botany; 122 manuscripts relat¬ 
ing to 91 authors in Lexicography; 2 manuscripts 
m Encyclopaedia; 7 manuscripts relating 
to 7 authors in Geography; 35 manuscripts relat¬ 
ing to 30 authors in Mathematics; 147 manu¬ 
scripts relating to 100 authors in Medicine; 
45 manuscripts relating to 29 authors in 
Physics; and six manuscripts relating to six 
authors in Zoology. 
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CHAPTER - VIII 


BOOK PUBLISHING : PRACTICE AND ECONOMICS 


8.T. Concept of a Book 

A book has been defined in several ways. 
An advertisement tells that book is a teaching 
machine. A unique reading machine extremely 
intimate and manually operated. Portable 
written or printed treatise with number of 
sheets fastened, is the book according to 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary. The UNESCO 
defines it as a non-periodical printed publica¬ 
tion of not less than 49 pages exclusive 
of covers. in Indonesia the concept of a 

book is that it is a work of eight or more 
pages. In Sri Lanka and Iran a book is one 
that has any number of pages bound together 
between two covers. Apart from books there 
are pamphlets, brochures, booklets, folders 
or leaflets, depending on the materials and 
purpose of publication. There are several 
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terms by which the book is referred to in 
various modern Indian languages and Sanskrit. 
Book in Sanskrit is pustaka. In Hindi it is 
referred to by the word kitab. In Kannada it 
is referred to as pustaka. In Tamil, it is 
referred to with the words nul meaning thread, 
olai meaning palm-leaf and pustakam or buttakam 
derived from the Sanskrit word pustaka. In all 
these cases, the concept of book has some 
relationship with deep thinking storage, 
kind of material used to work out a book, 
some process or other, and even assessment/ 
judgement, along with some religious connota¬ 
tion . 

For the 'last one hundred years, after the 
advent of paper, books have become essential 
tools of communication and education. Until 
the book reaches the readers for whom it 
is meant, its functions remain unfulfilled. 
Scholars and students are the main beneficiaries 
of the legacy of books. Books are classified 
as technical books, scholarly books, textbooks, 
reference books, and so on depending on the 
nature of contents. For example, books on 
natural sciences, mathematics, engineering, 
technology, etc., 


are technical books; mono- 
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graphs of research, textbooks, etc., fall under 
scholarly books. Trade books, general litera¬ 
tures, fiction, children's books are non¬ 
programmed books under-a general category. 

The book plays an important role in making 
illiterates literates. It is an essential 
tool of education, it meets the needs of 
special interests of children and it is an 
instrument of economic growth of a country. 

Book publishing is an area of international 
co-operation. There is need for a Government 
to finance massive production of books parti¬ 
cularly in the areas of applied sciences and 
technical manuals. The universities and 
research institutes in India and industrial 
companies should promote scientists, techno¬ 
logists and research workers to publish an 
increasing number of quality books in science 
and other areas. A poet said "old order 
changeth yielding place to the new". This 
concept was earlier applied to several devices 
of communication under developing technology. 
The telephone, the radio, and the television 
were anticipated to supercede the book in the 
world of communication of knowledge. This 
concept is known as "Displacive Fallacy". Much 
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against this concept the book has stood the 
test of time. The book is an energy free 
communication device that cannot be displaced. 
The peculiarities of the book make it more 
difficult to be displaced than other devices 
or other modes of communication. A book can 
be written in secrecy or privacy. Some great 
books have been written in prisons. A manu¬ 
script of a book is portable and durable 

* 

and it can be printed at any time. Books are 
always ready to be used. A good book is a 
good friend. 

8.2. Publishing and Publisher 

The art and science of making books is 
publishing. An individual or an agency respon¬ 
sible for planning and co-ordinating the 
work connected with publishing processes at 
different stages is called a publisher. Book 
publishing is a profession, trade, business 
or industry according to declared objectives 
of a publishing house. The process of publica¬ 
tion begins with the selection of a subject 
which is generally of current interest. Book 
publishing is an area where skills are developed 
after intensive training and technological 
research leads to a continuing process of 
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development. It is in this sector that book 
publishing had become a large scale industry 
and is often regarded as a yard-stick of 
a country's progress. The book seller, distri¬ 
butor, wholesaler, retailer, jobber, commission 
agent and representative are closer to the 
reader and form the nervous system of the 

industry. They promote the effective use 

of the books as educational tool and instrument 
of culture. 

Indian books are exported to over 8 0 
countries. They are exported nearly 50 per 

cent to USA and 1/10 to UK in addition to large 
quantities exported to Singapore, Philippines, 
Nepal, Sri Lanka and Malaysia. There has 

been a growth of professionalism in different 
sectors of Indian book industry over the 
past decade. There are professional associa¬ 
tions of authors, translators, publishers, 
booksellers, printers and librarians. 

Manuscripts constitute the basic raw 
material of the book industry and a good 
publisher is always on the alert for printworthy 
scripts which he can trun into print. Sometimes 
the publisher commissions an author to write 
a book for him. The writer, the editor and 
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translator form the intellectual corps of 
the book industry and are mainly responsible 
for creating the reading public. The publisher 
consults the editor, reader, experts in the 
subject and academicians in assessing and 
evaluating technical material relating to 
different disciplines. 

The technical excellence of a book does 
not automatically result in bringing out 
fortune to the publisher unless he has a 
mastery over the art of promotion and the 
mechanics of distribution. A series of steps 
have to be taken by a publisher before he 
takes a decision about publishing a manuscript. 
Such decisions are taken before and also 
after a manuscript is accepted. He takes 
all the financial risks involved in the process 
of publishing. 

An ideal publisher has been described as 
one who "combines in himself the functions 
of literary critics, accountant, lawyer, 
typographer, economist, diplomat, publicist 
and salesman as well as a good businessman" . 
He takes all the financial risks involved in 
the process of creation, production and distri¬ 
bution of a book published by him. The 
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publishing proces has to undergo a series of 
steps right from the acquisition of a print¬ 
worthy manuscript down to making it available 
to the reader in a printed form. The entire 
process calls for a good number of decisions 
to be taken by the publisher in respect of 
every individual title he brings out. 

The publisher has to decide whether the 
manuscript proposed for publication has the 
required minimum technical excellence to 
warrant printing. In this regard he may 
seek the advice of a reader or an expert in 
the subject. He consults them in assessing 
and evaluating technical material relating 
to the particular discipline. However, in view 
of such advices sometimes being vague and 
biased, the publisher has to exercise his 
discretion after mature considerations, since 
the financial responsibility is his own. 
He may have a number of other considerations 
in investing his money in a particular manu¬ 
script. 

The publisher has to examine whether the 
intrinsic or inherent value of the manuscript 
is commensurate with its sales potential. He 
desires that the book should contain what is 
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not available in the market or an improvement 
over what is already available. He is aware 
of competitive titles in the market with 
prices within the research of the reader 
and therefore struggles to obtain the best of 
material out of the manuscript. In doing 
so he consults his sales manager, one of the 
important functionaries in his organization, 
who helps him to decide the number of copies 

to be printed. 

To decide the number of copies to be 
printed is a most crucial stage for the pub¬ 
lisher. This ultimately decides the financial 
success or failure of the title. Therefore 
publishers are always very conscious in avoiding 
over production. An advance survey may be 
made with the help of his staff and field 

workers as to the probable reception that a new 
title would receive. This will give an idea 
about the marketability of the book. 

Detailed estimates of costs and net returns 
are to be worked out before a final decision 

is taken. The production and sales departments 

can give the details as regards royalty to be 
paid to the author, editorial expenses, artwork 
and designing charges, copyright fee, if any, 
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printing cost, paper cost, promotion cost, 
establishment and distribution cost and so 
on, so that a clear picture of the expenditure 
is placed before the publisher. At this 
stage the sales department may also work 
out the 'break-even point' to know in advance 
the number of copies to be sold to get back 
the money invested for publishing a book. 

The standard of production of a book 
is also to be decided by the publisher. What 
should be the format, size and design of 
the book, what quality of paper should be 
used for printing the text, cover and jacket 
of the book, the process of printing, whether 
in letter press process or offset process, 
and the style of binding, whether paperback 
or hard-bound depending upon various factors 
like the class of readers intended for, the 
economic status of a buyer, the number of 
copies that he is going to print and so on. 
Many a time the standard of production would 
also be in keeping with the prestige and 
standing of a publisher. Above all, the 
availability of budget, and subsidy from other 
sources are also taken into consideration 
before determining the production standard 
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for a particular book. 

Fixation of price according to the policy 
of the publishing house in such a way as to 
get the investment back and the maximum sales 
required for that. Normally a publisher 
multiplies, on the basis of unit cost, three 
to five times, keeping in view the class 
or readership envisaged, in fixing the price 
per copy. The policy may be flexible in 
different cases of books brought out by a 
publisher. (In public sector organizations, 
a certain percentage is added to the production 
cost as overheads to arrive at a price, which 
is uniform for all publications.) With all 
the above precautions, a publisher takes a 
final decision to invest money on the publica¬ 
tion of a book. 

His anxiety will not end at that. In fact 
his concern will increase, after he accepts 
a manuscript for publication. He has to take 
promotional measures to push sales through 
specially designed network of distribution. 
The author can also help the publisher in the 
promotion work by introducing scholars of 
eminence, outstanding writers, librarians and 
leading book loving public, whom he may 
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personally know. Each book requires specific 
promotional treatment depending on the popu¬ 
larity and standing of the author, nature 
of the title, type of clientele, etc., to be 
decided with active assistance of the author, 
editor and the sales manager. 

The publisher may also decide well in 
advance when he should go in for ’ remindering' 
or for reprint edition. He may decide a change 

m the format and size of the new edition if 
it is revised. 

The publisher has to take all these deci¬ 
sions as regards the speculative elements in 
the economics of book publishing. A single 
error of judgement in any one of these decisions 
will make a publisher a failure as businessman 
and dependable publisher. Thus professional 
competence on assessing the merits of competing 
manuscripts and the publisher's ability to sell 
the printed copy of the ones selected by 
him m sufficient number would depend upon 
his success as a publisher. 

8.3. Author-Publisher Relationship 

Book writing is an individual affair but 
book publishing is not. Book publication calls 
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for rapport and mutual regard between the 
publisher, the author, the editor and the 
printer. All of them make substantial contri— 
bution to quality in production. To the author, 
what is important is his own book. To the 
publisher, the book may be just one out of 
many hundreds. The view points of both, 
in regard to the importance of a book, cannot 
obviously be the same. Book writing in India 
is a part-time occupation for many writers. 
Writing has been their hobby, a diversion 
and a pastime. They write out of creative 
urge. However, at the instance of a publisher, 
several teachers and others with specialized 
knowledge and literary bent of mind have 
turned authors. 


In many publishing houses it is the editor 
who corresponds with the author. Besides 
finalizing a manuscript he designs the publica¬ 
tion, the format, the cover, etc., and reads 
the proof. In the process it is likely that 
the author steps in with number of suggestions 
in each of the aspect being almost ignorant 
of the policies of a publishing house. Thus 
such an intervention becomes an irritant to 
the editor. In addition to this, the editor 
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has to keep up time particularly in case of 
time-bound publications, despite all incon¬ 
veniences . This becomes an additional irritant 
for him. It is disheartening that authors 
often change the text of their writing drasti¬ 
cally at the galley proof stage, sometimes even 
after. This leads to a discard between the 
author and the publisher, and between the 
publisher and the printer. The zenith of 
irritation that an author creates is the 
stage at which a jacket is designed. The 
editor and the publisher have to put up with 
this irritation most often. 

8.4. Publishing Units 

Though the overall origanizational struc¬ 
ture of publishing organizations differs from 
country to country, according to the diffe¬ 
rences in the prevailing systems of Government, 
the internal working of publishing units all 
over the world revolves around the basic 
structure, covering editorial, production 
and distribution departments. There are 
different grades of publishing units in India, 
ranging from the smallest one-man author-cum- 
publisher unit to well organized publishing 
houses. Such different grades exist in the 
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developing countries also. Apart from publish¬ 
ing house we have co-operative organizations 
for promotion of books like the Sahitya Pravar- 
taka Co-operative Society in Kerala. Bookshops 
and printing presses have been a supplementary 
business for many and therefore,Indian publish¬ 
ing is equated with cottage industry. 

Consequent on the nationalization of school 
textbooks, the publishers have taken to publish 
college textbooks. Sadanand Bhatkal observes 
that "Nationalization of school textbook 
publishing has hit private sector publishing 
in regional languages no less than in the 
case of publishing in Hindi and English. 
Some publishers have tried to partially offset 
this loss by providing 'guides' or 'aids' 
to the study of the prescribed nationalized 
textbooks, and a number of these 'aids' had 
proved extremely popular. Nevertheless, 
with the extension of nationalization of 
textbooks, there has been a decline in the 
publishing of literary works in Indian langu¬ 
ages" (Bhatkal, 1981). The joint Indian- 
American Standard Works Programme under the 
PL 480 to bring out low cost reprint editions 
in India has been a boon to publishers who 
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undertook to publish reprint editions of 
American educational books. 

The majority of Indian books suffer from 
the poor standard of reading materials, made 
worse by faulty and indifferent presentation. 
The Indian publisher today leans mostly on 
his sales manager in his decision to publish 
or not to publish a particular manuscript. In 
this manner many worthwhile manuscripts of 
high literary and technical excellence escape 
his attention for he would not waste any time 
on any title unless he can be assured of 
a sizeable print order. 

8.5. Public Sector Agencies 

Almost every research organization and 
educational body sponsored by a State or 
the Central Government has a publishing unit. 
Such units follow procedures applicable to 
Government machinery. Medium sized publishing 
units have five important sections, viz., 
editorial, production, distribution, accounts 
and administration. 

The function of the editorial section is 
to be creative, selective and also corrective. 
The production section deals with managerial, 
administrative and creative functions. The 
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sales section is charged with the function 
of selling the publications, making travels 
for promotional work, dealing with direct 
mailing of copies to customers, executing 
selling and subsidiary rights. It also looks 
after advertising and publicity, accounts 
of sales, maintenance of warehouse and despatch 
of books. 

The public sector agencies undertake 
programmed books for education keeping in view 
the needs of students. The State Governments 
undertake publishing in Indian languages 
along with English publications on no-profit- 
no-loss basis. The area of educational publish¬ 
ing has been exploited by the Government 
agencies. However there has not been any 
competition between the private sector and 
the public sector in educational publishing. 
When a democratic state undertakes textbook 
publishing the intention is not to wipe out 
private publishing but to meet an immediate 
practical problem of national magnitude. 

There are two sections of Government 
agency sponsored by the Central Government. 
One section brings out books for laymen, 
which are of informational and general nature. 
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The National Book Trust, India, and the Publica¬ 
tions Division of the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, have massive programmes 
of book production in all the Indian languages, 
including English. The prices of these publica¬ 
tions are well within the reach of a common 
man. The Sahitya Akademi and the Central Hindi 
Directorate, for example, bring out scholarly 
publications. The other institutions that 
bring out scholarly and research publications 
are the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training (NCERT), the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, Indian Council of 
Social Sciences Research, the Central Institute 
of Indian Languages, to mention a few. 

Apart from these, the religious foundations 
and cultural bodies, both Christian and Hindu, 
like the Gita Press at Gorakhpur, Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan at Bombay, the Ramakrishna Mission 
at Calcutta, the Christian Literature Society, 
Madras and the Little Flower Company in Madras, 
also publish books of religious interest at 
low cost. 

8.6. Indian National Bibliography 

A national survey of Indian publishing 
industry was conducted by the Council of Applied 
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Economic Research to assess the quantum of 
publications in India in Indian languages and 
English, which no other agency or State has 
so far attempted. It is said that annually 
between 11,000 and 12,000 titles are included 
in the Indian National Bibliography. This 
excludes school textbooks, Government reports 
and promotional literature. 

One copy of any title, produced anywhere 
in the country should be sent for inclusion 
in the Indian National Bibliography. Unfortu¬ 
nately many of our publishers do not realize 
the importance of the Bibliography and abstain 
from sending their new titles regularly for 
inclusion in the Bibliography. The magnitude 
of publications in Indian languages and English 
can be known from this Bibliography. An 
intelligent appraisal of the total publishing 
scene in India will not be complete unless 
we explore the type of material published in 
Indian languages. 

8.7. Books in Indian Languages 

In 1968 the Parliament adopted a resolution 
on the language policy which emphasised that 
in the interest of the educational and cultural 
advancement of the country it was necessary 
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to take concerted measures for the full develop¬ 
ment of India's major languages, besides Hindi. 
More and more good books by Indians continue 


to appear in English and the vogue 

among 

educated 

Indians to do 

the bulk 

of 

their 

reading 

in English is 

as strong 

as 

ever. 

It had 

to be recognized 

however, 

that 

this 


was partially the result of the output in 

Indian languages lagging behind English in 
terms of number' and variety if titles, coverage 
of subjects and genres, and even quality. 
In certain areas, original books in regional 
languages are very nearly non-existent, e.g,, 
science and technology, and even the social 
sciences. _ These deficiencies, particularly 
in the case of higher educational and scholarly 
books, will have to be overcome through colla¬ 
boration between subject and language experts. 
This is necessary in view of the fact that 

most of our specialists have been trained 

to think and express themselves professionally 
only in the English language, and only a 

few of them have the necessary competence 
in their mother tongue to be able to express 
themselves professionally in it (C. R. Sharma, 
1981). Even the USA, when it ceased to be 
a British colony some 200 and odd years ago, 
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had problems in developing indigenous author¬ 
ship. Some developed countries, in some 
circumstances, face similar problems. Japan, 
for instance, had to struggle hard to ensure 
that, in the process of modernization, her 
cultural identity was not swamped. Finland, 
with its small population, depends substantially 
on reading materials in Russian, Swedish and 
English, and Finnish authorship has to make 
its way against very heavy odds. Since there 
is no simple solution to the problem of develop¬ 
ing indigenous authorship there are strict 
limitations on what can be achieved in this 
direction by publishers or even Government 
sponsored bodies (Arboleda, 1981a).. An impor¬ 
tant gap in the Indian publishing scene is 
the paucity of good juvenile literature in 
regional languages. Low literacy, high produc¬ 
tion cost with low print runs, under-developed 
reading habit, low purchasing power of parents 
and an unorganized and unassured market 
divided linguistically combine to make the 
publishing of children's literature an un¬ 
economic proposition in the country. Co¬ 
publishing or joint production of children's 
literature which involves common use of colour 
illustrations with a common text to be imprinted 
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in different languages offers a great scope of 
economy in a multilingual country like India. 

8.8. Manufacturing and Marketing Problems 

Promotion of indigenous authorship is the 
basic need for the development of books in 
the Indian languages. Effective and accurate 
translation should be recognized as a profes¬ 
sional skill and translators should, like 
authors, be entitled to royalty. Authors are 
often exposed to exploitation by publishers 
even in the most advanced countries. Some 
of the measures undertaken by the Government 
to encourage indigenous authorship include 
subsidy schemes, cash awards, fellowships, etc. 
Distribution remains the weakest link in 
the book industry complex in India particularly 
in language publishing which consists of 
small publishers, who find it difficult to 
have tie-ups with a few established wholesalers 
scattered at different places. Maximum benefit 
should be derived through devices like book 
mobiles and rotating book boxes. 

Libraries should not be merely storehouses 
for books but should teach the readers how 
to use the Library. They should organize 
motivation compaigns to inculcate reading taste 
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and interest among children and young people. 
Special efforts should be made to carry out 
investigations into the reading and marketing 
of language books in rural habitations. 

8.9. Publishing Abroad 

Publishing reflects the ethos of its 
homeland. An International publisher is one 
who develops export markets for his titles, 
either as literary property or in bound volumes. 
For a proper understanding of the Indian 
publishing scene, it is necessary to study 
the growth and development of publishing 
in countries like the USA, UK, USSR and Japan. 
These countries have become world leaders 
in publishing. British publishers also help 
in the development of curriculum methods. 
Programmes and reforms have been undertaken 
by the Nuffield Foundation in the teaching 
of science and mathematics. By having these 
projects in book form, teachers and academi¬ 
cians would be able to adapt them to their 
own particular teaching situation. 

According to the UNESCO statistics, the 
Soviet Union leads the world in the output 
of printed matter. The Soviet printing presses 
are turning about 2500 copies of books per 
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minute and an average of 3,700,000 per day. 
Books in their millions are made readily 
available free of charge in the many libraries 
and reading rooms. 

The Soviet Union has a planned economy, 
publications are planned years ahead. Textbooks 
are supplied free of cost to students in 
general schools, vocational schools and 
standardized secondary schools. Access to 
books in 360,000 libraries is free. 

The USSR became a party to the International 
copyright protection systems in 1973 and 
the VAAP, the copyright agency of the Soviet 
Union, was founded. Every Soviet author 

receives copyright protection by virtue of 
law, whether he asks for it or not, and copy¬ 
righted work cannot be assigned for use outside 
the USSR without the author's consent. 

Translated works by foreign authors account 
for a significant percentage of Soviet* books 
and brochures devoted to the natural sciences, 
technological development, engineering, medicine 
and farming. 

Japanese publications are extremely cheap 
when compared with European and American 
prices. In Japan there is no scarcity for 
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printing paper. According to a survey, every 
Japanese reads approximately 4.3 books, 16 
magazines and two textbooks every year. That 
shows that reading is a major leisure activity 
for Japanese. 

The American book industry, on the other 
hand, has two major characteristics, viz., 
high level of decentralization and a predomi¬ 
nance of craft and techniques of production 
and presentation. 

8.10. The UNESCO Charter 

Books are not merely tools of education, 
they have always been ambassadors of culture. 
In recognition of the international importance 
of books, the UNO declared the year 19 72 as 
the "International Book Year". A charter of 
the Book was issued by the UNESCO. The charter 
laid down specific principles and policies which 
should guide the treatment of books, nationally 
and internationally. 

As books are one of the foremost instru¬ 
ments of education, science, culture and 
communication, UNESCO has always been concerned 
with book promotion. With a view to determining 
the book needs of the developing regions, 
making an inventory of resources, defining 
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objectives and proposing means to realize them, 
the UNESCO organized between 1966 and 1972, 
in Asia, Africa, Latin America and the Arab 
States a series of meetings of experts. The 
conclusion and recommendations of these meet¬ 
ings , as well as lessons drawn from Inter¬ 
national Book Year 1972 have helped shape up 
the programme which• is now being implemented 
under the motto "Books for All" (Zaher, 1980). 
The charter envisages that : 

1) everyone has a right to read, 

• 2) adequate textbooks should be brought out 
by proper planning, 

3) society's special obligation for protec¬ 

tion of moral and material interests, 

4) a sound publishing industry backed by 

national initiative and international 
co-operation, integration with educa¬ 
tion, economic and social planning, 

5) book manufacturing facilities from maxi¬ 

mum national resources, 

6) fundamental services of booksellers in 

promoting reading habit, 

7) promotion of reading thereby advancing 

individual well being, life-long educa¬ 
tion, economic and social progress by 
librarians, 

8) documentation services for scientific, 

technical and other specialised books, 

9) free flow of books to share the world's 
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creativity and 

10) international understanding. 

8.11. Management Objectives 

The process of managing is concerned with 
planning, organizing, directing, co-ordinating 
and controlling men, money, machines and 
materials to achieve the intended objectives 
of a business. Such an enterprise is managed 
by a group of individuals representing a body 
of knowledge about a business. Under the 
context of publishing, the management is 
the publisher and the object of business is 
the publication of books. 

As a function of planning, a publisher 
forecasts developments relevant to his business 
in attaining his objectives. As an organizer, 
he arranges activities of his publishing 
house and works out a systematic way to realize 
his objectives with maximum profitability and 
minimum cost, effort and time. As a director, 
he assigns men to tasks, helps, guides and 
trains them in their work. As a co-ordinator 
and controller, he ensures that every individual 
in his ■ ecompany performs to required standard 
and, based on that, he sustains or reinforces 
the work of his colleagues. Thus managing 
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is a continuing process. 

Managerial techniques must be relevant to 
publishing, and simplicity and common sense 
should be encouraged in order to reduce the 
time taken to make decisions. Decisions 
are taken on the effective administration of 
division of work and on available information. 
For a continued existence, the publisher has 
to maintain profit and satisfactory returns. 
He has to exercise all his intelligence in 
decision making. These are the key points 
that a publisher has to bear in mind. 

Advance planning is a major factor in the 
publishing process. The basic palnning 

processes are : 

1 ) clearing of statements of objectives and 
targets, 

2) agreement on programme of priorities, 

3) analysis of the steps to be taken, 

4) estimation of time, effort and costs, 

5) estimation of risks, 

6) recalculation of total time and cost 

compared with anticipated results, 

7) planning for alternative routes and 

contingencies, 

8) decision on methods to be used, and 
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9) preparation of production and publishing 
schedules and control system. 

The marketing process is the total activity 
of a company, where the customer and his 
satisfaction is central to the whole business. 
Marketing includes market research dealing 
with evaluation, distribution, sales operation, 
and communication. Planned selling includes 
policies on sales, price, administration and 
distribution, and sales promotion through 
advertisements, catalogue, promotional folders 
or leaflets, complimentary copies and exhibi¬ 
tions . 


8.12. Developing a Publishing Programme 

Shareholders, staff, finance, raw-materials 
suppliers, consumers, and the Government are 
factors considered as 'pressure' beyond immedi¬ 
ate control of the publisher in planning 
publication of a work. In addition to concep¬ 
tual and practical programming, there should 
be motivation to conduct careful research 
into the activity proposed to be undertaken. 
Accurate sales prediction is a must in a 
publishing project. The success of such 
a programme is not merely the effort of one 
individual but it is a collective effort based 
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on relevant information from all quarters. 
The first source of information is the team 
of field workers of the organization. They 

should know the basic concepts and provide 
criticisms, suggestions and recommendations. 
Such information will be the basis for a draft 
plan. This plan is put before the field 
staff with a request for market information 
on specific aspects of the project. 

Any publishing programme that fails to 
explore at least some of the Government pro¬ 
grammes is likely to run into trouble. There 

is no point in publishing a textbook the 
syllabus for which is to be changed in six 
months by the Government. A specific demand 
for a specific book to cover a specific course, 
the range of competitive materials m terms 
of content and price, and a list of prospective 
authors capable of computing the required 
material in order of preference are the founda¬ 
tions of a publishing project. Every technical 
publisher should also keep in touch with 
the Indian Standards Institution for keeping 
abreast of technical changes. 

8.13. Publishing as a Profession 

looks at the publishing scene in 


When one 
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India, one finds that a variety of people with 
different interests, pursuits and competence 
go into the publishing profession. A large 
number of them are not better equipped to meet 
the requirement. The publisher should also 
be a well informed person who has well entren¬ 
ched reading habit. it is obligatory that 
a publisher should also read, reflect and 
remain in touch with everything, and cultivate 
the company of authors. 


- 




Programmed publishing in general covers 
all educational books, textbooks which are 
functional in their scope and objectives. 
Publishers of programmed or functional books 
should evolve special techniques and look 
forward to a safe return of their capital 
added profit. One such technique is 
a comprehensive training programme in different 
sectors of publishing. 


The aim of on the spot training courses 
the help of mobile team of experts would 
be to provide an opportunity for collective 
thinking in context of the country's socio¬ 
economic-cultural environment on the crucial 
task of taking the books to the masses. The 
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significance of such programmes lay in conveying 
not so much the techniques as the "spirit" of 
publishing (Asano, 1981). 

Every publishing house, depending upon its 
size and variety of output, should develop 
and maintain records, progress reports, pro¬ 
formas,, questionnaires, schedules and other 
communication vehicles. The most important are: 

(1) Annual publishing schedule, author-publisher 
agreement, agreements with wholesalers, balance 
sheets and auditor's report - all coming 
under the administration of publishing house. 

(2) The editorial department should maintain 
manuscript acknowledgement, register of manu¬ 
scripts with details, house readers' reports, 
esperts' reports, editor's monthly report, 
copy editor's style sheet, copy editor's 
specifications, special lists of house editor, 
revised editions and reprints, and the chief 
editor's monthly progress report for the 
Director of the organization. (3) The produc¬ 
tion department should maintain the schedules, 
paper stock register, list of approved printers 
and their schedules of rates, cost estimates, 
circuit memo and register for designs depart¬ 
ment. (4) The sales department is a money 
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earning section and therefore demands particular 
attention of the management. It should maintain 
register of booksellers, inventory of stock 
of books, stock, credit and despatch registers, 
tour programmes of travelling salesmen, market 
research questionnaires, mailing lists, partici¬ 
pation in book fairs and exhibitions and 
sales reports. 

8.15. Management Concepts 

Specific objectives based on back list, limi¬ 
tations of technical staff and budgetary posi¬ 
tion come under the programme objectives. The 
publication schedule is drawn for timebound 
schedules to release educational books, text¬ 
books and books of topical interest to promote 
quick sales. The pricing formula is decided 
depending on the nature of a book, its sale- 
ability in terms of time, etc. The usual 
method is to multiply the production cost 
three to five times depending on the nature 
of the book and keeping in view the type 
of audience aimed at. As regards feedback 
information, the market report by sales repre¬ 
sentatives will be crucial in determining 
the organization's future policies in relation 
to content, production aspect, pricing and 
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discount. With reference to the content 

and production aspects, the publishing house 
has to evolve its own method of quality control 
by maintaining highest standards. The reading 
community, particularly the libraries and 
academic, attach great importance to the 
name of a publishing organization in selecting 
or recommending a book for study and purchase, 
irrespective of the authroship. The capability 
of a good publisher as a reputed one helps 
build his image further. 

8.16. Reference Aids 

The editorial wing maintains (1) copies of 
reference materials like dictionaries, style 
manuals, encyclopaedias, etc., (2) list of 
potential authors, (3) panels of external 
experts, (4) register of manuscripts, (5) list 
of translators, (6) progress reports, (7) author 
questionnaires, (8) list of reviewers, (9) list 
of experts in particular fields, and (10) mail¬ 
ing list for house journals. 

The production wing will have (1) contract 
forms, (2) list of printers, (3) specimen type 
catalogues, (4) different types of printing 
paper, (5) addresses of artists and designers, 
(6) standard dictionaries for proof-readers. 
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(?) proof movement registers, (8) list of titles 
under print, (9) equipments for artwork and 
designing, and (10) specimen printing inks. 

The sales wing will have (1) contract forms 
for dealership, (2) checklists, catalogues, 
etc., ( 3 ) mailing lists, (4) posters, special 
book racks and publicity materials, (5) standard 
order forms, (6) gestetner equipment, and 
(7) franking machine. 


The editor heads the editorial wing in most 
publishing houses. m addition to the aids 
mentioned above, he should have easy access 
to academic books which are frequently used 
for checking references and quotations occurring 
m scholarly manuscripts. His contact with 
libraries would enable him to pick up required 
books for this purpose. Secondly, he should 
prepare a manual for proof-reading which 
He can spare to anyone who reads the proof 
m addition to himself, to maintain uniformity 
in using proof-reading symbols. Thirdly, 
he should possess guiding literature about 
the latest developments in printing technology, 
particularly computerised photo-composing 
equipment and word-processors. Lastly, he 
should have a list of journalists and major 
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periodicals. Sometimes he may have to act as 
a public relations man in publicising his 
organization towards popularity by arranging 
book releasing functions and honouring authors, 
etc. The journals would give him an idea 
of their standards and reputation which the 
editor may avail to publicise the books through 
review in them. 

The production wing also should possess 
literatures connected with latest printing 
methods with application of computer technology. 

Many publishing organizations in the country 
have a system of stock verification and billing 
with the help of computers. This enables them 
for speedy execution of their job and saves 
a lot of manual labour. 

8.17. Copyright 

Copy right laws have been the legal and 
economic foundations on which the entire 
building of modern publishing has been set up. 
Originally applied to protect the rights 
of the author, the copyright laws also serve 
the interests of the publishers. Starting 
with books, copyright protection has gradually 
extended over other domains of intellectual 
creations like art. 


architecture, 


film. 
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broadcasting and so on. 

In the beginning each country providing 
copyright protection had a separate law. The 
need for agreements with other countries was 
felt for securing the reciprocal protection 
of respective nationals. The absence of 
international copyright protection would 
hamper importation of work of good and worth¬ 
while nature. Therefore bilateral agreements 
were felt necessary. But such multiple agree¬ 
ments obviously became cumbersome. As a 
result an international solution was brought 
in the Berne Convention (1885). This convention 
created the Berne Union of participating 
member-states and secured protection to the 
authors of the member-countries of the Union. 

8.18. Literary Agent 

Literary agent is a middle man who will 
be able to establish a closer liaison between 
the authors and the publishers. He represents 
the interests of authors as well as the pub¬ 
lishers by placing the works of authors with 
the prospective publishers, finalizing con¬ 
tracts, collecting royalty and valuing literary 
property. Such literary agents are not readily 
available in India. These jobs are generally 
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done by a solicitor/lawyer in India. If 
the institution of literary agent gets estab¬ 
lished in India, it would effect a break-through 
in the production of multilingual and multi¬ 
cultural books in India. The literary agent 
will cut across the language barriers within 
the country in search of good materials, 
new authors and worthwhile ideas. Constant 
contact with literary figures, attending 
academic and other literary conferences on 
one hand and keeping in touch with popular 
publishers and attending book exhibitions 
and book fairs on the other would help the 
literary agent to get himself familiar with 
the profession. His discussions with authors 
would reveal their interests and view points 
on various topics of literature or science, 
which could be correlated with the requirements 
of publishers. The publisher's efforts in 
finding suitable authorship may be thus reduced 
through the literary agent. Moreover his 
knowledge of technicalities such as copyright, 
royalty, etc., would lead to healthy settle 
ments of contracts between the author and 
the publisher. The literary agency distributed 
to all the regions of the country with trained 
personnel would probably revolutionize the 
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publishing industry, particularly, in Indian 
languages. Neither the Indian publisher 
nor an author has ever attempted such a job 
so far in a systematic and organized way. 

In the context of growing unemployment among 
the educated youth in India, it is worthwhile 
to cultivate the profession of literary agent 
for literature graduates. An urge for better 
reading material and an initiative on the 
part of an unemployed graduate to establish 
contacts with the literary elites would lead 
him to be a successful literary agent. 

8.19. Costs and Investments 

A book is a commodity on which its cost 
price is printed on each unit. Calculation 
of all the margin of all the elements that 
have contributed to its distribution is neces¬ 
sary. The elements that contribute to the 

manufacture of a book are author, wholesaler 
and bookseller. The plant costs are paper, 
printing and binding, designing, layout, 
typography and jacket. There are inevitable 
manufacturing costs like maintenance of pub¬ 
lisher's office, rentals for office and godown, 
establishment charges incurred on editorial, 
production and sales staff, postage, electricity, 
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telegram and telephone bills, conveyance 
and cartage, packing and forwarding and freight 
expenses incurred on delivery of. books, adver¬ 
tising — all add their share to the sale price 
of a book. 

In the general practice of 15 per cent 
royalty to author and 35 to 45 per cent discount 
to bookseller, almost half the gross proceeds 
of the published price of a general book 
is consumed by the author and the bookseller. 
The general tendency is to keep the sales 

price of a book four times the total of plant 
cost which, of course, is not desirable. 

When books can be published in large quantities 
like textbooks, and sales are assured because 
of a guaranteed market, publisher's overheads 
tend to get reduced and the margins go up. 

The general books, the textbooks and the 

paperbacks have different pricing formulae 
depending upon the expected market. 

Payments made to author, illustrator, 
editor, translator and designer are costs of 
editorial preparation. Payments made to the 
printer, manufacturer of paper, ink, cloth 
or calico, thread, glue and other binding 
materials are costs of physical manufacture 
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and payments made to salesman, order clerks, 
shippers, advertisers, promoters, etc., are 
costs of marketing and distribution. These 
three categories of costs fall under what 
is done in various operations. This is the 
best and logical way of looking at the costs. 

The other method is to foresee the quantum 
of books that are to be sold to gain the 
return of a publisher's investments. The 
publisher takes a decision on the number 
of copies to be printed, the unit cost, author's 
royalty, etc., based on automatically varying 
costs, unvarying costs, promotion costs and 
overhead costs. 

Considering the retail price in relation 
to manufacturing cost at the stage of advanced 
planning when sales prospects have not yet 
been carefully examined, a method of figuring 
that publishers sometimes use when deciding 
printing quantities and selling price is 
that of calculating what is called the "break¬ 
even point" the number of copies a publisher 
has to sell in order to recover manufacturing 
cost. This only helps for a rough estimate. 
It is first calculated as to what 'margin' 
per copy less deductions would be left over 
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for meeting production cost. The 'margin 
figure is then divided into total production 
cost and a rough idea of the number of copies 
to be sold would be obtained. However since 
the break-even point does not take all of a 
publisher's costs into consideration, it 
should not be confused with normal budget. 

Illustration ; 

Suppose it costs Rs.34,160/- to produce 
10,000 copies of an edition. It is tentatively 
assumed that the retail price per copy is 
Rs.14/ — - Deducting the trade discount of 25-s 
and the royalty @ 10%, we have Rs.9-10 per 

copy as a marginal figure. The cost of produc¬ 
tion Rs.34,160/- is divided by the margin 

Rs.9-10 to get 3,754 copies that are to be 
sold to recover the manufacturing outlay 
which is the break-even point. 

Interest is also a cost of investment even 
if the publisher need not have to borrow. 
Such interests are accrued on the normal 

operations, investment on inventory and long¬ 
term investments on experiments on distribution 
methods, long-term projects in the editorial 
development, co-operative efforts with others 
and projects in industry betterment. 
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8.20. Conclusion 


A resume of what has been described in the 
present chapter would reveal the vital aspects 
of the art and science of book publishing. 
Practical experience must have led to a syste¬ 
matic process of book publishing. In the 
absence of formal training in this subject, 
individuals have developed their own strategies, 
scientific or not, in becoming publishers. 
That means there is no uniformity of publishing 
structure as voched by the varying working 
methods of innumerable number of publishers 
in the country. 

Training through workshops on various 
aspects of publishing would go a long way 
m making a trainee perfect in the field and 
m making the profession a popular and meaning¬ 
ful industry. Every person engaged in book 
publishing, big or small, needs this training 
to perfect himself, and elevate the profession 
to a greater height. 



CHAPTER - IX 


EDITING OF MANUSCRIPTS 

9.1. Techniques and Skills 

"Editing" in a book publishing establishment 
is a multifaceted activity, each component 
of which might be performed by a specialist 
editor in a large publishing organization or 
all of them by a single 'editor' in a small 
one, with a whole range of variations in 
between (Arboleda, 1981b). 

The personality and characteristics expected 
of an editor are reflected in the editorial 
skills and techniques he employs in editing 
a book. The editor, as a right hand of the 
publisher, becomes part and parcel of a book 
publishing organization. One of his first 
functions in book publishing is to secure a 
printworthy manuscript. One may describe the 
duties of the editor, but no one can analyse 
how an editor works, any more than one can 
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describe how a poet composes a poem. Norman 
Podhoretz, editor of Commentary magazine, 
came close to defining one obligation of 
the editor - "to improve an essentially well- 
written piece or to turn a clumsily written 
one into, at the very least, a readable and 
literate article, and at the very most, a 
beautifully shaped and effective essay which 
remains true to the author's intention, which 
realizes that intention more fully than he 
himself was able to do. He cares about the 
English language; he cares about clarity 
of thought and of grace of expression; he 
cares about the traditions of discourses 
and of argument" (Baskette and Sissors, 1977). 
The editor therefore is expected to 'touch 
life at all points' and discover the require¬ 
ments of readers and find the best authors 
to fulfil them. Thus the genesis of an idea 
for book orginates in the creative editor. 
The editor has to have contacts with popular 
writers in several fields; has to be acquainted 
with personalities in academic sphere by 
frequently being in touch with professors 
and teachers in educational institutions, 
attend literary meets and seminars arranged 
elsewhere and thus discover the right type 
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of subject and its necessity for the reading 
community. 

There is no dearth of writers in our country 
or in any country having a vast cultural 
background for that matter. An enterprising 
publisher will not sit and wait for an author 
to bring a manuscript to him for publication. 
He translates his ideas to bring out the best 
of writings by stimulating and encouraging 
new manuscripts that meet the needs of readers. 
A book is developed editorially by the combined 
efforts of an author and his editor. With 
his dynamic ideas and vision,backed by scholar¬ 
ship extracts key concepts in current develop¬ 
ments in an area of study and reflects them in 
new books. He also keeps in mind the develop¬ 
ments achieved in several areas of scholarship 
and keeps in contact with writers on all 

walks of life and causes them to write. An 
alert editor studies the future and visualizes 
the books needed ready ahead of his competi¬ 
tions. Being conscious of what society expects 

of a publisher, and hence with the cultural 
and intellectual trend he gets into materializ¬ 
ing his ideas thus obtaining appropriate works 
for publication. This whole process is said 
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to be "editorial development", which is a 
must for every publisher. This strategy 
is the basis for implementing the techniques 
and skills of editing. After procuring a 
manuscript, the editor sets himself to make 
it printworthy. The entire processing is 
done as follows: 

The general outline of the book is discussed 
with the author and a comprehensive title 
determined. This is important because the 
title plays a crucial role in attracting the 
attention of readers. The extent of the 
title is also decided to make it an easily 
rememberable one. Long titles, with more than 
two lines, pose difficulty to remember and 
may result in confusion. The title in tele¬ 
graphic language would not also facilitate 
reader’s attention. The title may reflect 
the gist of what has been specifically treated 
m the book. Thus it has to be determined 
in consultation with the author. 

The editor has to evaluate the manuscript 
from several points of view. The literary 
quality and the topical value of the work 
should be satisfactory. m doing so, the 
editor is free to make his own comments .on 
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the subject matter, style of presentation, 
standard of the language used, the vocabulary 
or terminology employed by the author with 
particular reference to the audience to whom 
the book is meant or intended. 

With his clear or unambiguous comments, the 
editor may refer the manuscript to a subject 
specialist for expert opinion. He may even 
re-refer the manuscript to a second specialist 
in order to be sure of the accuracy of treatment 
of the subject. With the help of such expert 
opinions, however, the editor may reserve 
for himself the decision about authenticity 
of the work. This is because so long as 
the professional jealousy exists in the literary 
world, experts' opinions should not be accepted 
in toto. . Hence it is at this stage that the 
editor's integrity and ability are put to test. 

The editor may give a general reading about 
one manuscript per day. However in the normal 
conditions giving a general reading to a 
manuscript per day would not be practicable. 
In a publishing house the editor has to attend 
to various other duties which disturb his 
concentration time to time. The editorial 
functions in a publishing house are not amenable 
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to easy definitions, but there is no question 
that these functions cannot be isolated from 
other functions in the organization. The 
recent evolution over a period of fifty years 
of the editorial function points to the essence 
of the editing role being located in the 
'selection or choice function' common to 
almost every aspect of editing. For the 
printer-publisher and later, the bookseller- 
publisher, the function was performed outside 
the publishing establishment. It was only 
as book-publishing established itself as 
an activity independent of bookselling and 
printing, and only in the early twentieth 
century, that the editor, as we know him 
today, became part of a book publishing enter¬ 
prise (Arboleda, 1981b). As a possible 
generalized definition of the editorial role 
Curtis Benjamin may be quoted to the effect 
that an editor's function is to 'help the 
author to do the best work possible' and 
then present it to the public 'in the best 
possible form'. Mere glancing a manuscript 
would not yield any result and the impact 
on the mind of the editor would be too little 
and more or less prevents him to formulate 
an opinion. Experience shows that an editor. 
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howsoever he is faster, would require at least 
two to three days to give a meaningful reading 
per manuscript. 

After formulating his opinion on a manu¬ 
script the editor submits it to the management 
with his recommendations, which is normally 
done in the 'editorial meeting’ for acceptance 
or otherwise. 

9.2. Copy-Editing 

When a manuscript is accepted by the publi¬ 
sher for publication, the editor transforms 
himself to be a copy-editor. Every Editor 
edits. That is, the editor decides what 
shall and what shall not go into his publication 
on the bais of what he conceives to be the 
publication's mission and philosophy. Of the 
various sub-editors who help the editor carry 
out his job, one is the copy-editor, the 
man or woman who makes raw copy palatable 
for the reader (Baskette and Sissors, 1977). 
The copy-editor is not usually an expert on 
the subject of the book, though he must be 
able to interest himself in it in order to 
try to put himself in the position of the 


intended readers. 
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Copy-editing is largely a matter of common 
sense in deciding what to do and of thoroughness 
m doing it; but there are pitfalls an in¬ 
experienced copy-editor cannot foresee. Four 
kinds of work will be done on a typescript 
before the printer sets the first word in 
type: editing, copy-editing, typographical 

design and printer's marking-up. Copy-editing 
aims to remove inconsistencies and any remain¬ 


ing errors, ambiguities and faults of organiza¬ 
tion. The designer will give the" necessary 


institutions about the appearance 
book:"age depth, type-sizes and so on 


of the 
Finally 


the printer will mark up the typescript 


in 


accordance with these 


instructions. 


The 


copy-editor examines the first chapter in 
evaluating it. The first and foremost attention 


is focussed on the style of presentation. 


Normally all publishing houses have House 
Styles to be followed in preparing a manuscript. 
Such guidelines focus on the way in which 
a chapter heading, side heading and other 
headings to be used; the way in which references 


are made in footnotes or notes, the manner 
in which a bibliographical list to be given; 
which portion to be indented in case it is 
a long quotation or an extract from another 
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book; what are the type faces that are to be 
used for particular types of headings, tables, 
texts, etc., and so on down to minor require¬ 
ments of the publishing house. The house 
styles are designed to keep up a uniform 
production excellence that a publishing organi¬ 
zation specialises. A house style is necessary 
because the authors have their own styles (this 
may not be uniform in all their writings) 
that may not fit in with a publisher's style, 
where guidelines for authors, editors and 
printers are given in respect of arrangement 
of a manuscript, the spacing of lines, the 
extent of margin, word-divisions, spellings, 
cross-references, hyphenation, ellipses and 
dashes. Hence a manuscript has to be polished 
with the guidelines of the house style. 

The good copy-editor is a rare creature: he 
is an intelligent reader and a tactful and 
sensitive critic; he cares enough about the 
perfection of detail to spend his working 
hours checking small points of consistency 
in someone else's work but he has the judgement 
not to waste his firm’s time or antogonize 
the author by making unnecessary charges 
(Butcher, 1983). While copy-editing, the 
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editor may have to rearrange a manuscript 
completely; revise or rewrite passages, if 
necessary. Because the extent of copy-editing 
depends upon the state of the original manu¬ 
script, the publication policy and initiative 
and fortitude of the copy-editor. The first 
thing that a copy-editor likes to examine 
is whether the text of a manuscript is logically 
presented. That means, often the authors 

present their writings in a disorder manner 
where a link between two points of argument 
is omitted or backtracked or even repeated. 
The ideas presented or attempted to be pre¬ 
sented by the author may not be logical or 
simply do not mean anything to the context 
reflecting the failure of proper planning 
in the construction and presentation. Secondly, 
attention is focussed on the cleanliness 
of the work where it is to be judged whether 
the vocabulary used by the author are intelli¬ 
gible and appropriate; the length of sentences 
short enough to bring clarity to the text 
and the continuity of relationship between 
paragraphs. Thirdly, it is to be assessed 

whether the presentation induces interest 
in the reader by being a logical and clean 
presentation. The ethics of news reporting 
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requires a lead in the beginning of a report 
to induce interest among the readers with 
a curiosity to know the details of an incident 
reported in the following paragraphs. Similarly, 
a lead in a manuscript may convey what 
succeeds it and may capture attention of 
the reader. But a lead with provocative 
statements or irrelevant materials will have 
to be eliminated. While a historian reviews 
the history of his topic in the lead, some 
other authors may start with apologies and 
explanations running through paragraphs before 
the actual essay begins. The editor therefore 
carefully transfers such materials to the 
end of the work or shifts to a footnote, if at 
all necessary. 

9.2.1. Tables 

Manuscripts of technical nature offer 
many things to be copy-edited. They contain 
tables, footnotes, indexes and bibliographies. 
Normally the tables and footnotes become 
part of the text in support of facts presented. 
A copy-editor's skills are not restricted 
to the essay part of the manuscript, but 
equally a responsibility to be discharged by 
the editor in respect of supporting facts. 
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The 

copy-editor's 

main 

aims 

are to remove 

any 

obstacles between 

the reader and 

what 

the 

author wishes 

to 

convey 

, and also 

to 

save 

his firm time 

and 

money 

by finding 

and 


solving any problems before the typescript 

is sent to the printer, so that production 

can go ahead without interruption (Butcher, 
1983). He must be quite firm in enforcing 
the rules of formats for tables. That may 
affect only the appearance of the tables 
and not the interpretation of the data. The 

position of the word 'Table' and the number, 

are to be centered as a heading to the whole 
table, followed by the description or caption 
for the table in a separate line. a line is 
drawn across the print area of the page before 
the matter begins, centering to the uniform 
margins. Column headings are centered using 

U/L types with sufficient space between columns. 
The column headings are underscored leaving 
required space between the top line and column 
headings. Again the column headings are 
closed with a line. Two-three-line headings 
are single-spaced. However, line spacing is 
done according to the matter. Numerals are 
aligned by decimal points or by last digits; 
the numerical units are aligned. Zero (0) may 
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be used before a single digit and alignment 
on the left side of the column. The table 
is closed by a double score. Footnotes in 
a table are given below a single line within 
the table. The footnotes may have superior 
marks like asterisk, dagger, double dagger 
and so on. Such footnotes are set in single- 
line spacing with double-line space between 
two different footnotes. It is important that 
'ditto' marks are not be used in a table. 

9.2.2. Footnotes 

Footnotes are normally given as a cross 
reference to a point discussed in the text 
of a manuscript. Wherever a 'note' is necessary 
for amplification of a fact by way of a comment 
or a reference to a supporting factor within 
or outside the work, an indication with a 
superior figure is given at the end of the 
particular word or sentence in the text of 
the manuscript. The superior figures may be 
Arabic numerals like 1, 2, 3 or conventional 

signs like asterisk (*), dagger or cross (+) or 
double cross (*), or signs like ~, P , § and so 
on. The same figure or the sign is given at 
the bottom of the page after a small line 
above and the equivalent reference matter is 
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given in a smaller typeface than the one in 
which the text matter is composed. Generally 
the matter for footnotes would be brief leading 
the reader to further information with the 
help of the reference made. Foreign words, 
phrases, abbreviations or acronyms are used 
in footnote indications such as ibid (ibidem) 
meaning 'in the same book, chapter, passage, 
etc.' Op. cit., loc. cit., ff., infra., supra., 
cf., n., and so on having specific meanings 
with which an editor should be familiar. 
Sometimes the matter for a footnote may extend 
to a paragraph. Such lengthy footnotes not 
only spoil the clarity of the text matter 
in print but also check the lucidity of compre¬ 
hension of the reader time and again. Hence, 
it would be more appropriate to shift the 
lengthy footnotes as 'Notes' at the end of 
the chapter. The following illustration 

may make the concept of footnote clear: 

The ability of TV to make the 

viewer view can sometimes act 

as a deciding factor when you are 

in two minds as to which media is 

2 

right for a particular product . Anyone 
who has walked into a room when 
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the TV is on, and noticed how, almost 

against his will, it attracts his atten- 

3 

tion, will understand what it means . 

1. A TV film has a much better chance of making 

the viewer view. 

2. See A. Crompton, The Craft of Copywriting, 

l ondon: Business Books Limited, 1979, 

Ch.9, p.93. 

3. Ibid. 

9.2.3. Index 

The most arduous task in a book, particularly 
when it is an academic or technical book, 
is the preparation of Index. There are several 
types of indexes such as word index, subject 
index, author index, and so on. More often 
than not, the three types of indexes as men¬ 
tioned are given in academic and technical 
monographs. Index generally means 'point out' 
or ’to guide' or 'to direct' or 'to locate'. 
The index is a guide to an information contained 
in a document or in a collection of documents. 
A book is in fact a document on certain area 
of knowledge. The index will be generally 
in the form of a list of names or comprehensive 
words treated or mentioned in a book or periodi¬ 
cal. It is provided at the last portion 

in a book, periodical, article, report, confe¬ 
rence proceedings, patents, standards, specifi- 
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cations, trade literature, etc. The index list 
provides an easy access to or location of 
any desired information on the subject treated 
in a work. The facility of indexing is also 
extended to personal information files, biblio¬ 
graphic references, subject notes, comments 
and so on. 

Normally an index list is prepared by 
arranging the words in alphabetical order 
of the language in which the work is written 
or printed. The .alphabetization may be word- 
by-word or letter-by-letter. In the former, 
the first letter of a word is taken for arrange¬ 
ment such as: 

Anthropology, 17, 22 
Advertising 8, 9, 15 
Attention-rousers, 14, 16, 20 
Animation, 18ff, 102 
Bleeding, 40-45, 172 
Beauty, 102-104, 116-120 
Buzz, 202, 242, 261n 
Bomb, 307, 408 
Creativity, 101-106, 112 
Customer, 114-116, 119 
Cosmatics, 360, 357, 380 
Copyright, 2, 32, 64, 75 
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Demonstration, 3-4, 18 
Deadline, 7, 9, 12, 44 
Diagram, 66-68, 71 
'Day', 22, 28, 46, 57 

and so on. 

Indexing alphabetically by letter-by-letter 
process may be illustrated as follows: 

Advertising, 8, 9, 15 
Animation, 18ff, 102 
Anthropology, 17, 22 
Attention-rousers, 14, 16, 20 
Beauty, 102-104, 116-120 
Bleeding, 40-45, 172 
Bomb, 307, 408 
Buzz, 202, 242, 261n 
Copyright, 2, 32, 64, 75 
Cosmatics, 360, 357, 380 
Creativity, 101-106, 112 
Customer, 114-116, 112 
'Day', 22, 28, 46, 57 
Deadline, 7, 9, 12, 44 
Demonstration, 3-4, 18 
Diagram, 66-68, 71 

The subject index may be illustrated as 


follows: 
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Ability, assessing your own, 

see under job, attributes of a 
copywriter’s 1-2 


Accounts, duties of man handling, 2, 11 
how to improve a client’s, 8, 9 

Advertising, black and white or colour, 21 
body content, 127-8 
Customer, Visualizing the typical, 24-5 


e numerals invariably given at the end 
of each entry in the above types of indexing 
refer to the page numbers in a printed book 
m which these words are treated. A reader 
can find out the word(s) he wants in the 
index list and refer the page number (s) indi¬ 
cated thereon to that in the text and obtain 
required information. The subject index 
falls under the intellectual aspect of indexing. 


9.2.4. Bibliography 

Normally the academic and technical manu¬ 
scripts do have a section on Bibliography. 
The books listed in the Bibliography are 
the ones recommended to the reader for further 
consultation in a particular field of study. 
Sometimes the bibliographical list also contains 
specific books used as reference in strengthening 
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the arguments in the text. In such cases 
the section is titled as 'Bibliography and 
References'. It has been a practice of several 
academic writers to indicate the name of 
the author with the date of publication of 
his book in parentheses {what is called Harvard 
system) , the reference to which may be made 
in the bibliography at the end of the chapter, 
or the book. For example, 

... if one is to follow the author's style one 
cannot always start the detailed marking straight 
away. One needs to discover what the style 
is, which may be difficult if the author is not 
entirely consistent or if the system is unconven¬ 
tional and one then needs to evaluate the system 
(Butcher, 1983). 

Here the reader is expected to refer to 
Butcher s work published in 1983 listed in 
the Bibliography. The entry in the Bibliography 
will be as follows: 

Butcher, Judith. 1983. Copy—Editing (The Cambridge 

Handbook) 

Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press (2nd Edn.) p.83. 

There are a few relevant standards of 
listing the books in the bibliography. Apart 
from author-date system illustrated above 
other systems of reference by number, the 
author—number and so on are in vogue. Whatever 
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the system, one should see that every reference 
in the text and notes tallies with the biblio¬ 
graphy or list of references. A list called 
References or "Works Cited" should include 
all the works cited in the text or notes, 
and no others. While the titles of books 

published are indicated in italics in the 
bibliographical list (indicated as such in 
the manuscript by underlining the title), 
the articles published in a journal are not 
put in italics. The name of the article 
would be in U/L in single quotes and the 
name of the journal in which it is published 
would be in italics as shown below: 

Carr, J. L. 'Uncertainty and monetary theory', 

Economics, 2 (1956), 82 - 9 . 

Chomsky, Noam. 'Explanatory models in linguistics’ 
in J.A. Fodor and J. J. Katz (eds.), 

The Structure of Language. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J: Prentice-Hall, 

1964, 11. 5G-118. 

The second example refers to articles contri¬ 
buted to an anthology edited by others. The 
bibliographical list should be preferably 
in alphabetical order of the language concerned. 

9.2.5. Illustrations 

Printed illustrations are of two kinds: line 
A line illustration is drawn 


and halftone. 
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in solid black ink and can be included at any 
point in the text. Line illustrations, also 
called 'art work' may be needed for some 
things that are not pictures, that means, 
for things that cannot be typeset easily. 

These may include ringed or crossed-out letters 
(like i, © , etc.), chemical formulae with rings 
or diagonals, structural diagrams in linguistic 
books and genealogical tables. These things 
have to be pointed out to the designer well 
in advance. A half-tone reproduction is 

needed for illustrations such as photographs 
and wash drawings, which contain gradations 
of tone between black and white. The kind 
of illustration is photographed through a 
screen rule with a fine grid that breaks 
the illustration into tiny black dots of 

various diametres to simulate the strength 
of tone. If one views a newspaper photograph 
through a magnifying glass, one may find 

this clearly. A copy-editor has to examine 
whether the illustrations provided by the 
author are accurate and serve the purpose 
for which they are included in the text. 

The author's imagination of a visual has 
to be taken into consideration before rewriting 
it, if it is necessitated. In a primer, the 
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illustration depicting a farmer of Rajasthan 
ploughing his land should reflect the cultural 
aspect of it as regards his dress, the type 
of plough he generally uses, etc., meant 
for pupils of Rajasthan. Instead if the 
farmer is shown as found in Karnataka, it 
would be rediculous and thus does not provide 
the intended effect. Secondly, if the use 
of a beaker is mentioned in a lesson on chemis¬ 
try, the illustration should show a beaker 
and not a test tube. Hence the copy-editor 
has to be extra careful in scrutinizing the 
illustrations. The appropriate size, and 
position in which an illustration should 
be printed has to be determined by him. He 
should also, examine the captions, if any, 
for its accuracy and the style in which it 
should be printed, either at the bottom of 
the picture or at the side, with what point 
size of the type and so on. He should also 
ensure, in cases of borrowings from other 
works, whether necessary permissions have 
been obtained to reproduce the illustrations. 
The acknowledgement for such borrowings has 
to be printed in the same wordings as asked 
by the copyright holder. The illustrations 
are to be numbered serially with an indication 
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as to its position in the text. For example, 
illustration bearing Si.No.16 to go in Lesson 
No. 8 in the text. So '16/8' is marked behind 
the drawing also with an indication of to 
what extent it should be reduced. Since 
visuals and drawings are used as illustrations 
as an aid to the better understanding of a 
textual fact, care should be taken to see 
that such illustrations are free from all 
ambiguities. This is important particularly 
with educational books. 

9.2.6. Prelims 

Preparing the 'prelims' or preliminary 
pages for a book is an important aspect of 
designing. The preliminary pages of a book 
reveal several informations to a reader 
in knowing what the book is about. Normally 
the preliminary portions of a book contain 
the following items: 

i) Half-title page, which contains onl^ 
the title of the book printed either at the 
first half of the page or at its centre. 
This is also termed in the technical jargon 
as "bastard page". 

ii) Back of half-title page normally left 
blank, but to avoid wastage of space some matter 
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may go on this page. Some publishers put the 
series title on this page with the number 
under which a publication is brought out, 
the name of the general editor of that series, 
the names of associates in production and 
also the name of the artist who might design 
the cover for the book and so on. The parti¬ 
culars of an Indian language title are also 
given in this page in English. 

in) This is the title page, where the 
exact title of the book is given in an impres¬ 
sive type face, followed by the sub-title, 
if any. Suppose the title of the book is 
Trends m Juvenile Literature". The sub-title 
"Selected Papers Presented at the XIV Session 
of the Conference on Juvenile Literature" 
will follow the title in a smaller type face. 
On this page the name of the author/compiler/ 
editor/translator of the book is given in 
appropriate style. The bottom of the page 
will have the name of the publisher and the 
place where printed. Some organizations put 
their emblems also on this page as may be seen 
from the Government publications. 

iv) This page gives the technical informa¬ 
tion of the book. Generally the date of the 
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publication is given first such as "First 
published : November 1986" in roman or italics 
U/L. Government publications also bear the 
date in Saka Era, like "Agrahayana 1909". The 
number of the edition whether revised or 
reprinted is also mentioned just below this 
item with year of the edition/reprint. This 
is followed by the copyright line with the 
symbol © and the year, in appropriate typeface. 
The price of the book is mentioned on this 
page prominently in Indian currency as well 
as US dollar and UK sterling. The last part 
of this page is the printer's line where 
both the names of the printing press and 
the publishing organization are given in 
detail. 

v) The next page gives the Foreword or 
Preface to the book, written generally by 
leading personalities in the subject concerned. 

vi) The contents list of the book is given 
in this page, chapter-wise, indicating the 
page numbers from which the chapter begins. 
Detailed contents give sub-sections and even 
minor sections of the chapter in order to 
facilitate quick location of a point required 
by the reader. The contents list starts 
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right from the Foreword down to Bibliography, 
Index, Glossary and Appendix. 

vii) other details of contents list are: 

(a) list of abbreviations, 

(b) list of illustrations, maps 

and charts, 

(c) dedication, 

(d) transcription and trans¬ 

literation details, if any, 

(e) errata, and 

(f) acknowledgement. 

In academic monographs a number of abbreviations 
and acronyms are used in order to avoid frequent 
repetitions of expansions in the text. Among 
these there may be standard abbreviations like 
UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization), INSDOC (Indian 
National Scientific Documentation), and so 
on. But non-standard abbreviations like 'Bull' 
for Bulletin, 'SALA' for South Asian Languages, 
etc., would not be generally intelligible 
to the reader. Hence the list of abbreviations 
becomes necessary. in the case of the book 
having numerous illustrations, maps, charts 
and tables, references to them by captions and 
the page numbers in which they occur are 
listed and given in the prelims, to facilitate 
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quick reference. This also gives at a glance 
the quantum of details with which the subject 
has been treated in making the book exhaustive. 
It is the usual practice of many authors, 
including those of fictions and novels, to 
dedicate the work to somebody who is near 
and dear to them. The dedication page however 
brief the matter is enjoys one full page 
in the prelims. 'To My Wife', 'To My Guru as 
an Humble Token of Gratitude', 'Dedicated to 
the Pleasant Memory of' are some of the examples 
for the nature of dedication. The transcrip¬ 
tions and transliterations are mostly used 
in educational or scholarly books where terms 
of a language other than the language in 
which a book is written, say English, are 
used. The sounds occurring in a tribal language 
are presented with linguistic symbols like 
r reprsenting ^ in Hindi and r in Sanskrit. The 
Sanskrit terms used in an English book will 
have the transliteration where ^ i s written 
as £astra and fqsiii is written as vijnana. 

Since the transliteration plays important role 
in such contexts, the method employed in 
the book should be made available to the 
reader in the prelims. The errata is a list 
of erroneous words printed in the book given 
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with corrections. The incorrect spellings or 
variations in the • positions of letters in a 
word are generally not deliberate. During the 
printing process, some of the printer's mistakes 
are not noticed by the proof-reader. It is 
not unlikely that the authors might have 
used wrong words or spellings which might 
have escaped the editor's or the proof-reader's 
notice. In any case it is ascribed to the 
inefficiency of the printer and therefore 
the phrase "Printer's Devil" has been coined. 
The errata page always sounds apologetic 
to the reader, but it is inevitable in case 
of imperfect proof-reading. .This however 
is a caution to the reader to correct himself 
in respect of those words when he comes across 
them while reading the book. In the absence 
of an errata list, the whole blame will be 
put on the author as if he owned such errors. 
The acknowledgement has been an ^ essential 
obligation on the part of the author in express¬ 
ing his indebtedness to all those who helped 
him in completing a work by way of discussions, 
suggestions, guidance and so on. The inevitable 
mentions in an acknowledgement are those 
who have permitted the author to use their 
data on the subject, to reproduce a copyrighted 
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material (text or photograph), to avail a 
financial grant, etc. Thus all the above 
informations are embedded in the preliminary 
pages which the copy-editor has to get convinced 
before the book is finally bound. 

9.2.7. Translations 

Another aspect of the editor's skills 
and techniques that is subjected to severe 
test is the editing of translated works. The 
editor here is supposed to know both the 
source and target languages involved in the 
work. He should also know what has been 
translated. Whether it is word-to-word or 
literary translation or a comprehensive one 
is the first point to be examined. The funda¬ 
mental principle of translation is to represent 
the semantic vlaue of a book in one language 
into another language. The sentiment with 
which a situation is treated in the source 
language should be maintained in the target 
language by using appropriate and effective 
vocabulary. A comprehensive and correct 
translation can impart a subject to the reader 
without prejudice to the objectives intended 
or the urge of the original author in the work 
translated. Bad translations may change the 
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very idea of the original author. The Bhagavad- 
gita can be translated into any language. But 
the question is whether the same vehimence 
and seriousness in which the original is 

written would get translated into the target 
language to enforce the same influence as the 
original one. This is true of any translation 
be it a religious book or a technical book. 
Secondly, the style employed by the translator 
has to be first studied by the editor. A few 
samples from the original may be tallied 

with counter samples of the translation which 
will reveal the standard of the work. The 

translator should know the significance of 
every inflexion, grammatical or syntactical 
turn of expression. 

A translator should have a high level 

of knowledge in both the languages involved, 
and the best results are obtained if a trans¬ 
lator translates into his native tongue from 
the foreign language. Knowledge must be 
added a certain creativity, an ability to 

recreate both spirit and meaning without 
distortion. Translation at the highest level 
of competence has been termed as 'transcreation' 
(Sharma and Malhotra, 1981). 
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Many of the educational materials ranging 
from primers to reference books are being 
translated into Indian languages in the country. 
To facilitate public instruction in regional 
languages such translations are considered 
essential. Technical translations demand 
appropriate terminologies in Indian languages. 
In this direction new words are born enriching 
the vocabulary of Indian languages. The 
editor of a translation has to get acquainted 
with such developments- to do justice to his 
profession. Effective and accurate transla¬ 
tion should be recognized as a creative writing 
in its own right and should receive the same 
protection and incentives as are extended 
to original writers. Adequate translation 
can be a convenient tool of providing access 
to the published material to the people of 
all countries. 

With the application of all the above 
techniques and skills an editor finalizes 
a manuscript and sets forth for discussion 
with the Production Department. He also 
consults the Sales Department and procures 
marketing and costing details and submits 
the manuscript for production. A decision 
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as to the process in which the manuscript 
is to be printed, i.e., whether by letter 
press or offset process, the number of copies 
to be printed, the price at which the book 
is to be sold and other technical points are 
discussed. It is at this stage that some 
publishers work out the 'breakeven point' 
to have an idea about the number of copies 
they should sell to get back the production 
cost. The editor prepares a checklist right 
from the receipt of a manuscript down to 
completion of the project. 

9.2.8. The Proof 

Another aspect of the editor's technique 
is proof-reading. That proof-reading is an 
ardous task has been an admitted fact. Sean 
Jennett mentions the nature and requirements 
of a proof-reader as follows: 

"The Printer's Reader is too often an 
undervalued employee the cost of whose services 
is liable to be thought of as an overhead. 
In many printing houses he is relegated to 
a small and stuffy closet or room that cannot 
be put to other good use, or is incarcerated 
in a wooden box made by partitioning off 
corner of the composing room. Ideally 


one 
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the conditions he required are those of light 
and air, everything that conduces to mental 
alertness and the avoidance of eye-strain; 
and sometimes he gets the ideal, or something 
near it. 

"It is a mistake, and a serious and silly 
mistake, to undervalue the reader, for on 
him depends no small amount of the reputation 
of the printing house; and he may, too, be 
instrumental in preventing legal actions for 
libel and damages. 

"If anything goes wrong with the text of 
a book after it is printed - if errors are 
found on it, or something has been done that 
should not have been done, or not done that 
should have been done - it is the reader 
who is blamed. Poor man, he lives under 

the responsibility of proving his innocence. 
And he is in a sense the Cinderella of printing, 
constantly fighting for a higher wage and 
better conditions, and not greatly succeeding; 
his basic wage is the same as that of a com¬ 
positor . 

"The qualifications required of him are 
extensive. He must have a sharp eye and 
an alert mind to recognize at once the subtlest 
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of mis-spellings; and he should be able to 
recognize every type face presented to him, 
even to a single letter. He must be able 
to spell almost anything without referring 
to a dictionary - a team of readers would 
make hay of any opponents in a spelling bee. 
He must be able to read the most crabbed 
and illegible hand-writing, and read it 
correctly and authors, like doctors, possess 
notoriously untidy and unreasonable fists. 
Ideally he would know every date in the history 
book, and have besides an intimate acquaintance 
with the meaning and shape of every word 
in or out of the Oxford English Dictionary. 
He should know every phrase in Shakespeare 
and the Bible and be able to pick out misquota¬ 
tions as they occur. He should know all 
about comparative religion and as much about 
economics, politics, and science as possible — 
and art too, of course. In fact he should 
have the widest possible general knowledge, 
and his value is enhanced if he can speak 
and write, say, a dozen languages" (Jennett, 
1973, pp.111-113). 

Since the entire responsibility of a success¬ 
ful production of a manuscript in all its 
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accuracies lies with the editor, he is not 
convinced unless he gives at least two readings 
to the proofs. Broadly there are five stages 
of proof-reading. Firstly, the galley proof, 
being a long strip of solid composed matter, 
normally read for correction at the printer's 
house. It provides scope for any type of 
correction including addition, alteration, 
shift, deletion, to make the matter complete 
in all respects. The length of a book can 
be worked out from the galleys. Secondly, 
the page on galley where the galley is broken 
into pages which the editor may like to read. 
Thirdly, the page proof, the editor reads 
the proof not merely to correct typographical 
errors but also to correct textual discre¬ 
pancies, if any. His eyes are alert to spot 
out errors of composing and simultneously 
his mind is alert in comprehending what is 
written. However it is recommended that 
the first reading should be for typographical 
corrections and the second reading for the 
sense. He checks page numbers, the paragraphs, 
the footnotes, and all other materials which 
he scrutinized while copy-editing. Fourthly, 
the machine proof, printed exactly as the 
book would be printed on correct paper and 
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correct folding, the approval of which is 
the final signal for striking. The alignments, 
uniformity of ink flow, positions of illustra¬ 
tions, colour registration, etc., are finally 
examined in the machine proof. This is checked 
normally by the printer himself, of course 
on his risk, unless otherwise asked by the 
editor. Lastly, the bromides also called 
'blue prints' which are equivalents of page 
proofs in the offset process. They are made 
from imposed film with all matter incorporated. 
The proofs are read to check whether all 
the matter in the manuscript (copy) have 
been composed without alterations, whether 
mis-spellings have crept in, whether wrong 
fonts, letters in reverse, etc., are there, 
whether the composed matter are meaningful. 
References made to page numbers in the manu¬ 
script to be transferred to printed page 
numbers (done on page proof), to insert refe¬ 
rences to illustrations and figures, to check 
pagination, headlines, positioning of illustra¬ 
tions, page numbers in the contents and to 
check the imprint page, title, author's name, 
publisher’s name, etc., are correct. Instruc¬ 
tions to the printer given on the proof may 
be courteously worded and encircled 


with a 
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marking to him as PRINTER in capitals, under¬ 
lined . 

9-2.9. Editing for Contents and Presentation 

Editing for content and editing for presen¬ 
tation of content are two of the four distinct 
processes of copy-editing university level 
textbooks. 

Editing for Contents is the primary function 
of a copy-editor. Backed by a knowledge 
of the curriculum and the syllabus prescribed 
by an educational institution for a particular 
course of study, the editor first examines 
the content of a manuscript to see whether 
the facts presented in the manuscript are 
correct and confined to the syllabus or requires 
to be included or excluded keeping in view 
the limitations of the syllabus. If he finds 
the facts presented are more than the necessity 
or inadequate than required, he has to judge 
the extent of deletion or addition, as the 
case may be, before satisfying himself as 
to the quantum of facts to cover the syllabus. 
He also exercises his discretion in the matter 
of sufficiency or deficiency of visuals, 
illustrations, photographs, charts, etc., 
provided by the author in support of the 
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academic facts in the manuscript. For passages 
borrowed from other published works he should 
ensure that the necessary prior permissions 
are obtained by the author. Thus the editor's 
attention is confined to the making of the 
manuscript authentic from the point of view 
of the contents of the manuscript. 

Editing for Presentation of Contents is the 

second step after editing for contents. In 
this process, the editor examines the efficiency 
of presentation of the material from the 
point of view of comprehension by the student. 
If the presentation, in the opinion of the 
editor, is not efficient, he initiates applica¬ 
tion of editorial skill in improving the 
presentation. He may think of more visual 

ards in the form of an illustrated drawing 
or a photograph or even a chart or a table 
to substantiate statistical or comparative 
data elaborated in the text. ■He finds the 
best way to integrate them at appropriate 
places in the text. Secondly, the editor 

examines the necessity for suitable headings 
and cross-headings in presenting factual 
informations, also supported by authentic 
references, cross references, glossaries, 
notes, etc. He may even feel like 


giving 
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summaries of each chapter either at its 
beginning or at the end. Apart from these 
skills he also looks it from the angle of 
a teacher, whether these provisions lessen 
the teacher's burden and help him for teaching 
without tears. If necessary he may even 
add a teacher' s manual to the book as a guide 
for teaching method. The whole idea is to 
see that nothing is left to be desired either 
by the student or by the teacher. 

Thus the basic difference between the 
two processes is that the first one is con¬ 
textual editing and the second is the textual 
editing. 

For instance, in the syllabus for 1st year 
p.U.C. Psychology, starting with the defini¬ 
tion, scope, application and methods of the 
subject supported by a description of introspec¬ 
tion, observation, experimental, case study 
and investigation, other specific topics 
like sensation and perception, attention, 
learning, memory, motivation and social 
behaviour are to be taught within a specific 
period of time. Any information with accessory 
material on the above topics prescribed would 
well into the textbook. But wider treatment 


go 
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of the subject like Heredity and environment, 
physical basis of behaviour, emotions, intelli¬ 
gence, personality and psychopathology would 
fall out of the syllabus prescribed. Hence 
facts relating to these wider topics are 

to be set aside as they are not in the context 
of the syllabus. 

A second example of a syllabus for a higher 

class, say 2nd year p n r -i n r 

Y r p.u.c. m Physics where 

Laws of refraction, spectra, optical instru¬ 
ments, photometry, magnetism, electrostatics 
radio activity, atomic nucleus, etc., arj 
expected to be taught. Outside these specific 
topics if the book contains chapters on funda¬ 
mental and derived units, Newton's Law of 
motion, motion projectiles, kenetic and poten¬ 
tial energy, etc., they are eliminated as 

they are sub-standard outside the prescribed 
syllabus . 

Secondly, charts and diagrams in relation to 

the textual facts are to be added at appropriate 

places if they are not provided already. On the 

other hand a list of books may be recommended 

for further reference on the subject at the end 

of the book, followed by a glossary of technical 
terms, if any. 



CHAPTER - X 



PRINTING 


10.1. Composing 

A great honour has been accorded on Johann 
Gutenberg of Germany as the inventor of 
printing. The art of printing started with 
the principle of transfer of an image by 
impression which was practiced by the merchants 
of Babylonia and Sumeria and the noblemen 
of Egypt who used seals for their signatures 
just as rubber-stamps are used in modern times. 
As far back as 868 A.D. China produced a 
printed book which is perhaps the earliest 
printed book. Sean Jennett mentions that 
this printed book was found with a quantity 
of manuscripts in 1900 in a sealed chamber 
in a cave in Szechuan where it had apparently 
lain concealed since the 11th century (Jennett, 
1973) . 
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The Chinese used a process called block 
printing by which books were printed in Europe 
during the 15th century. The signs of man's 
growing eagerness for books may be traced 
back to the end of the middle ages when three 
kinds of book printing appeared in Europe. 
Till then books were written in hand and 
the scribe's efforts resulted in making not 
more than few copies. The three kinds of 
printing were: (1) from wooden blocks, (2) from 
movable types attributed to Janszoon Coster and 
(3) Gutenberg's method also using movable 
types. 

In block-printing, on a smooth surface 
of wood, a little larger than the print area 
of an intended page, letters of the text were 
written in reverse order or those written 
on a sheet were transferred on it. Then 
the wood was cut out leaving the portion 
of the script in tact, resulting in the emer- 
gance of letters in relief. Thus the page-block 
was ready for taking any number of impressions. 
Proof reading is altogether ruled out in 
this process as the wood-cut letters could 
not be changed or altered easily or satis¬ 
factorily. When once the purpose was over. 
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the block was useless. 

An improvement over block-printing was 
made by Janszoon Coster in the 15th century 
who devised movable types on wood. Unlike 
the wooden block, .this had individual letters 
carved out of wood that could be assembled 
according to text matter and dismantled later 
to be used again for anpther book. He also 

, a 

prepared moulds of the' letters to obtain 
replicas of them that were necessary in assembl¬ 
ing a page of a text. Obviously each alphabet 
is repeated several times in a page of a 
text, where the replicas taken out of the 
moulds would be of immense utility. Thus it 
was advantageous. Jennett observes that 
"the existence of Coster as a printer is 
questionable; that Gutenberg existed and 
was a printer is certain, but what his contri¬ 
bution to printing was, is not known. He 
did not invent the printing press or discover 
the principle of transfer by impression; 
he was not the first to think of making books 
mechanically. It seems possible, however, 
that his invention was the type mould and 
a method of making punches to produce materices 
for use with the mould. If this is so, it is 
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no small thing, for the mould and the matrix 
are the basis on .which the whole edifice 
of printing has been erected, and on which 
in large part it still stands. Without these 
two components neither composing machine 
nor printing press could have grown as they 
have" (Jennett, 1973, p.26). 


During 

Gutenberg's 

life time 

the art of 

printing 

established 

in 

Italy 

(1465) and 

in Switzerland (1468) 

as 

well as 

in various 

towns in 

Germany. After 

his death in 1468, 


further expansion took place and as a result 
printing presses were set up in France ( 1 470) , 
the Netherlands ( 1 4 7 0 )., Belgium (1 473), 
Spain (1474), England (1476), Denmark (1482), 
Sweden (1483) and Portugal (1489). 

In earlier days printers - themselves designed 
types and later typefounders took to manu¬ 
facturing types. Thus the whole period between 
6th and 18th century saw lot of development 
in type design. The basis of the alloy from 
which type is cast was probably lead, but 
this metal is too soft to withstand multiple 
impressions and at some period tin and antimony 
were added to make an alloy that could be 
cast without much difficulty to obtain a 
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This page shows specimens of Caslon Old Face in sizes ranging from 6 point to 72 point. This face 
was cut in 17:2 by William Caslon, who had been an engraver of the stocks and barrels of guns. 

It.vappearance marked the end of the supremacy in England of Continental type designers 
as founders. Caslon Old Face is a type of excellent moderation and good proportion. 

The ascenders and descenders are not unusually long nor are they 
un.usur.llv short, and Caslon can be described as a face of average 
or medial line. From the foundry started by William Caslon 
in London at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
nearly every other English foundry of importance 

was derived in one way or another, and the 
Caslon Letter Foundry itself continued in 

existence until 1937, when it 

was merged with that of 

Stephenson, Blake 

which also owes 
its origin to the 

Caslon 
O 

Caslon’s types from Jennett, 1973 
6pt to 72pt 
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hard and resistant one. For several centuries 
composing was done solely by hand, when the 
compositors were dextrous in the work. Later 
around the 19th centu # ry some thought of compos¬ 
ing by machine which would perform the operation 
quickly. However, there was the difficulty 
of maintaining justification between lines 
and also the utility of the used types was 
not possible because they could not be distri¬ 
buted . 

Thus the linotype composing machine came 
into existence, the first commercial model 
appearing in 1886. "The magazine of this 
machine does not hold type, but matrices, 
or moulds, for casting the typefaces; these 
materices are used for casting a whole line 
in one piece. Justification is achieved 
by a system of wedges, and distribution is 
simply provided for the used type going back 
into the melting-pot for re-use in the machine. 
The unexpectedness of the process lay in 
the combination of type-casting with composing" 
(Jennett, 1973, p.32). 

Tolbert Lanston of Washington developed 
the Monotype machine. With the monotype, 
one man can do as much work as six hand- 
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compositors can do in an hour. The completed 
Monotype page presents same position on the 
machine as the hand-set one and the letters 
are new and sharp. Corrections can also be 
done easily. 

Other types of composing machines like 
Intertype and Typograph on the line of Linotype 
also come to market but they did not excel 
over the Monotype of Lanston particularly 
the super-caster in casting and composing 
movable types. 

Metal type is gradually disappearing from 
printing of books yielding place to photo¬ 
graphic composing machines which produce 
letter images on film and have capacity to 
take over increasing quantities of typesetting. 

There are three, kinds of type faces as 
classified by the printers, viz., book faces, 
jobbing faces and poster faces. The classifi¬ 
cation depends on the size and design of 
the faces. As the names suggest, the book 
faces are used for composing textual matter 
of a book, the jobbing faces are used for 
job works for suitable display and the poster 
faces for big posters and charts. Normally 
6 point types are the smallest ones and 72 point 
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types are the maximum ones generally used for 
composing. Higher point sizes like 96 to 
108 point sizes are made of wood for use in 
big posters. 

Today there are several techniques by 
which type-setting of books are done whereas 
earlier the conventional composing of metal 
types by casting pr individual type composing 
was in vogue. The various developments over 
typography have altogether changed the appear¬ 
ance of books. 

Photo-composition became popular gradually 
after the World War II. The advantages of 
photo-composing are many unlike metal type 
which is heavy, bulky and expensive, a photo-set 


page 

which 

is either 

negative 

or 

positive 

does 

not 

occupy more 

space than 

the leaf 

of a 

book 

and is very 

light. 

The 

film can 

be stored 

in a box which would 

be 

ready at 


any time for new printing surfaces for letter- 
press, litho or gravure without typographical 
errors. 

The principle of photo-composing is that 
a series of images of letters on film called 
photo-matrices which are presented under 
command from a keyboard between a light source 
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and a lens. The projected image is received 
on photographic film which is later developed. 


Enlargement or reduction 

of 

the size 

of 

the image is 

possible by 

exchange of 

the 

lenses which 

can be generally 

made at 

the 


keyboard command. 

The application of computers to the problems 
of typesetting is now an established technique, 
though it was only in 1964 that computer 
typesetting equipment became commercially 
available to printers (Jennett, 1973). The 
computer does not set type. Since it expresses 
more accurately the function of the computer 
in typesetting the term 'computer-aided type¬ 
setting' (CaT) is used. First of all the 
computer has to be programmed to serve the 
purpose of typesetting, in addition to its 
function in conjunction with other machines 
called peripherals. These include tape-reader 
at the input stage and a tape-punch at the 
output. Programming is a human operation 
that equips computer with solving problems 
that it encounters. "A computer working in 
typesetting also has to be 'informed' of 
the details of each job — in computer terms 
it must be supplied with the 'parameters' 
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of the work. In typesetting these parameters 
include type size and set, line length, line 
advance, style of word-spacing, and so forth 
(Jennett, 1973, p.88). 

10.2. Printing 

Printing, for a layman, means impression 
of type on paper. The division of labour 
in a printing house does not warrant a composi¬ 
tor to do the work of a printer nor a printer 
to do the work of a compositor. The printer 
is as efficient as a compositor in discharging 
his duties. In the beginning the presses 
were heavy, cumbersome and difficult to manage. 
By the end of the 15th century, the press 
was refined for its purpose and a principle 
was adopted which fundamentally remains the 
same even today. "A printing press is essen¬ 
tially an appliance by means of which a sheet 
of paper is pressed against the inked surface 
of a forme of type, so that the ink is trans¬ 
ferred from the type to the paper" (Jennett, 
1973, p. 119) . This was the work of a hand 
press. A modern press, operated by power, 
has automatic inking of the type, provides 
feeding of paper into the machine and also 
delivery of the printed product. Generally 
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two kinds of printing presses are used today 
for printing books, viz., the stop-cylinder 
press and the two-revolution press. The 
former is called 'Wharfedale' having an impres¬ 
sion cylinder laying horizontally above a 
flat receiving bed, which is attached to 
an ink table. The bed moves back and forth. 


On the 

forward stroke 

it 

passes under 

the 

cylinder 

when a sheet 

of 

paper is fed. 

On 


the backward stroke the bed comes in contact 
with the cylinder and makes it revolve and 
draws the sheet of paper in between which 
is pressed against the inked type surface. 
When one revolution is completed, the cylinder 
stops and the bed goes back to its original 
position, ready for the next stroke. These 
machines have a capacity of taking 1000 to 1500 
impressions per hour. The two-revolution 
machine is basically similar to stop-cylinder 
one in many respects. The difference is 
that the cylinder does not stop when the 
bed returns but continues to revolve. Because 
the cylinder does not stop, the two-revolution 
press works at a greater speed having a capacity 
to take 2000 or more impressions per hour. 
Thus this;, process is the oldest one. The 
feature of letter press is that it has a 
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raised or 

relief 

surface 

for 

printing. 

The 

mechanism 

has been 

improved 

from time 

to 

time for 

a wider 

use 

in 

book 

printing. 

The 

graphic 

requirements 

in 

this process 

are 


types made of lead and other components with 
a letter on top in reliefs, line engraving 
usually etched on • zinc or copper, sometimes 
hand cut on rubber linoleum or wood, and 
halftone engraving on zinc or copper surface 
broken up into tiny dots to simulate continuous 
tone. In all relief printing surfaces of 
uniform height depending on the height of 
the type is required. 

10.3. Printing Processes 

There are three major types of letterpress 
printing. (1) The platon (or generally called 
treadle) where the lever mechanism to 
move the printing surface against the paper 
impresses the whole surface at one time. 
(2) The cylinder press moves the paper around 
a cylinder bringing it in contact with the 
set matter which moves back and forth. (3) The 
rotary press has curved printing surface 
which moves against the impression cylinder. 
For this, paper is fed in roll which passes bet¬ 
ween the curved printing plate and the cylinder. 
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In letterpress process there is direct 
physical contact of the printing surface and 
paper that gives high fidelity to the original 
type or illustrations. With the adjustment 
of the printing surface with the paper, conti¬ 
nued uniformity is ensured. 

Letterpress process is suitable for book 
work and job works also. Printing illustrations 
on large solid areas is possible on paper with 
smooth finish. The rotary is used for printing 
newspapers. 

Lithography is a planographic process, i.e., 
the printing surface is neither raised as in 
letterpress nor recessed as in photogravure, 
but quite flat. There are number of processes 
under lithography, out of which auto-lithography 
and photo-lithography are major types. Formerly 
the lithographic printing surface was Bavarian 
limestone. This kind of limestone has the 
same absorptive affinity to grease as it 
has to water. The artist first prepares 
the drawing on paper and then finalizes it 
on this stone by using greasy crayon and greasy 
ink. When the drawing is complete, the cleanli¬ 
ness of the stone from chemicals is ensured 
and the grease of the drawing is fixed in 
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the porous surface of the stone. When this 
process is complete, the stone is ready for 
printing. Lithography printing is done on 
a machine similar to letterpress machine 
but it has an additional set of rollers to 
distribute water. The stone is placed on 
the bed and passes beneath the damping rollers 
and then under the inking rollers. Wherever 
the surface is not covered with grease, it 
gets damped and wherever there is grease, 
it rejects damping. Since the ink is greasy, 
it sets on the greasy portion of the stone 
surface leaving the damp portions. The stone 
then passes under impression cylinder pressing 
the paper into contact with the damp stone 
and inked image and the paper comes out bearing 
a print of the drawing made on the stone. 

Offset photo-lithography is associated with 
photography. Anything that is photographed on 
camera can be printed lithographically. Like 
letterpress photo-litho can print only an even 
film of ink and in tone reproduction the dots 
of the finished picture vary in size exactly 
like those in half-tone block. A photographic 
negative of a matter to be printed is taken 
and transferred on to a plate of zinc or 
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alluminium having bichromated coating which 
gets hardened by exposure to light. After 
ensuring the chemical cleanliness of the plate 
the printing is done. 

Lithography was invented at the beginning 
of the 19th century by Alois Senefelder, whose 
books on the process remained applicable 
even until our own day (Jennett, 1973, p.166) 
Offset lithography is much later and was 
known even before the advantages for printing 
on paper were realized. 

Collotype is another planographic process 
by which anything that is photographed can 
be reproduced. The printing surface is photo¬ 
graphic positive on glass or metal, the former 
used on flat-bed machine and the latter either 
on flat-bed or rotary presses. 

The offset process caters to printing in 
large quantities, say, 10,000 and onwards. 
Lesser quantities are not advisable as they 
are not economic. There is no direct contact 
of types with paper in this process. The 
composed matter is first printed by letterpress 
process on the art paper and. such a product 
is called "artpull". There is no necessity 
for blocks to be prepared. The artpulls are 
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photographed to obtain the negatives which 
in turn will be transformed on to plate. 
The plate is fixed to the roller in the offset 
machine and ink is fed through inkduct. There 
are three cylinders. One carries the printing 
plate which is connected with damping rollers. 
The plate runs in contact with the rubber 
blanket of the second cylinder which receives 
the impression from the plate. The paper 
travels between the cylinders and receives 
the impression. 

Offset process is used for large print 
runs like textbooks, excellent colour registra¬ 
tion and clarity of printing. Paper to be 
used from white printing down to high quality 
offset paper. Flat or roll of paper can be 
fed into the machine, the latter is done 
in 'web offset'. This process is most con¬ 
venient for printing material in Urdu script. 

After the advent of electronic and compu¬ 
terised devices for composing, the 'artpull' 
operation has been fading. Composing machine 
called 'word processor' has been a convenient 
and quicker device for obtaining clarity 
and uniformity of the composed matter. This 
also prevents proof reading process. 
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Photogravure is an intaglio process, i.e., 
working from the hollows of the plate rather 
than from the relief, unlike letterpress. 
Photogravure gives the effect of continuous 
tone reproduction, with the tones blending 
smoothly into one another and a wide-range of 
tones can be obtained. 

The silk screen process also called sari- 
graphy, covers large areas for brilliance of 
colours. This process is gradually becoming 
mechanical but presently it is hand operated. 
It carries the colour pigment through a silk 
mesh resulting in the texture of the mesh at 
the edges of the printed image. 

This process is used for printing greeting 
cards, invitation cards and covers of booklets 
or pamphlets. This is not used for printing 
running materials in a book. Printing by 
silk screen process can be done on 
cloth, glass, leather and so on. 


paper, 



CHAPTER - XI 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 

11-1. What is Educational Publishing? 

Publishing of materials relating to educa¬ 
tion at all its levels based on formal curricu¬ 
lum and syllabuses is 'Educational Publishing'. 
Educational publishing has been the mainstay 
of the publishing industry particularly in 
countries where education occupies a place 
of high priority in national development 
plans and programmes. Quite a few multi¬ 
national corporations belonging to several 
developed countries are operating in many 
developing countries, meeting the bulk of 
the latter's demand for reading material. 
This flow of educational material between 
the developed and developing nations under¬ 
scores the importance of examining the problem 
jointly, in all its aspects (Dias, 1980). 
In India educational publishing covers all the 
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areas of study irrespective of regional boun¬ 
daries. The educational materials are published 
not only in English but also in various Indian 
languages. Educational publishing is different 
from publishing academic books, paperbacks 
and children's books. Educational books 
can vary from infant readers to books for 
post-graduate students. However one common 
characteristic that needs to be present in 
all such books — irrespective of their levels — 
is excellence in content and production. 
It hardly needs to be emphasised that this 

has to be matched by the price factor (Chawla, 
1980) . 

The educational materials may be classified 
as (1) school level textbooks, (2) supplementary 
readers and (3) manual for teachers and students, 
(4) undergraduate level textbooks and refe¬ 
rence books, (5) graduate and post-graduate 
level text and reference books. Apart from 
this, reference books like dictionaries, 
directories, reports, and yearbooks are also 
published for academic purposes. 

11.2. Agencies 

The publication of academic books is 
undertaken by various agencies. They range 
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from Government departments to private sectors. 
The State Governments who are responsible for 
school education take continuous steps to 
streamline the processes of evaluation, produc¬ 
tion and distribution of books as per specific 
requirements. 

In India, the NCERT as a national organiza¬ 
tion is engaged in the research and training 
in school education and produces considerable 
quantity of school textbooks for adoption 
or adpatation by the State Governments . Emphasis 
is made on the preparation and production 
of textbooks in all subjects in Indian languages. 
Different agencies in the public sector are 
engaged in producing such materials. The 
Government has allotted crores of rupees 
m support of programmes for publication 
of university level textbooks in Indian langu¬ 
ages. In the private sector also, particularly 
for the University level, efforts are being 
made . to translate standard textbooks into 
regional languages. 

Textbooks for non-formal education also 
are designed by various institutions at the 
instance of the Government. The Central 
Institute of Indian Languages at Mysore prepares 
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textbooks for mother tongue teaching and 
second language teaching in all the scheduled 
languages as well as tribal and border languages. 
Switching over to mother tongue medium would 
in the long run result in the preparation 
of educational material in all subjects in 
the respective languages. Hence several 
organizations are engaged in the preparation 
and production of educational materials in 
Indian languages in addition to English. 
Thus educational publishing has become vital 
part of Indian book industry. 

Educational publishing needs specialized 
training at various stages of production and 
such a training not only creates awareness 
of the status of education in the country but 
also brings the academic writers, translators 
and educational managers together in identify¬ 
ing specific problems of bringing suitable 
educational materials in Indian languages 
and in English. This ensures proper < consulta¬ 
tions and guidance before bringing out relevant 
materials in the field of educational publishing. 

The spread and proliferation of literacy 
and literate persons can be greatly enhanced 
by way of increased availability of printed 
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material. The book trade is, therefore, 

in a strategic position to fulfil this vital 
need. The achievement of our national objec¬ 
tive of integrating our multi-racial and 
multilingual country into a harmonious whole 
can be greatly helped by the successful dissemi¬ 
nation of knowledge. However the small size 
of the total business and the relatively 
lower profit compared to other industries 
was not able to attract either high risk 
capital or the requisite calibre of personnel. 
The need of the hour is therefore to strengthen 
the book trade and the publishing business 
by building up a reserve of highly trained 
and 'motivated professionals to give this 
industry the dynamism and organizational 
flexibility it needs (Garewal, 1981). 

11.3. The Global Situation 

A bird's eye view of the global situation 
in book production may reveal an imbalance 
in the world production and consumption of 
books and the wide gaps between the book 
needs and book supplies of the developing 
regions. According to the available UNESCO 
statistics the world is producing a new title 
in fraction of a minute. In 1974 the world 
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book production accumulated to around 5,71,000 
titles. Since then the world book production 
has been trebled. The per capita consumption 
of books has also increased. Even then the 
gains are not evenly spread and the bulk 
of the demand ' for books remains far from 
satisfactory (Hasan, 1980). 

After the World War II, especially during 
the fifties, the USSR has tremendously grown 
in book publishing. In 1975 more than 80,000 
books were published in the Soviet Union in 
more than a hundred languages. The USSR 
Government subsidises the publications and 
thus the print run is larger, resulting in 
the low cost of books. The phenominal growth 
of book publishing in the USSR is also due 
to the fact that there exists encouragement 
for indigenous authorship and highly developed 
reading habit, besides industrial and techno¬ 
logical progress. 

Canada has two distinct patterns of book 
industry in each of the official languages, 
i-e., English and French. Out of 6,834 titles 
published in 1974, 876 were official publica¬ 
tions. There was a tremendous growth in 

Canadian book industry by 1960. 
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In 1974 Europe had 15.3 per cent of world 
population. While the USSR is the second 
largest producer of books in the world, Europe 
produced more than 10,000 titles in 1974. 
West Germany has a leading role owing to 
its high rate of literacy, cultural and intellc- 
tual traditions. The UK, France and Spain 
have also found advantage of bringing out 
reading materials in world languages that 
are still in usage in their colonial terri¬ 
tories . 

The United States and Canada share over 
9 0 per cent book production of North America, 
the main centres for educational publishing 
being Chicago and Boston. The development 
of publications programmes in the Universities 
in America has been a striking feature for 
the last quarter century. Sixtysix colleges 
and universities in 33 of the 50 states had 
their own publishing houses in 1972 (Hasan, 
1980). ' Today it is a common thing to see 

a number of books published in the US bears 
the imprint of a University Press. In the 
US academic publishing houses are exempted 
from taxation since they are not expected to 
make a profit and the earnings from the sale 
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of publications are diverted towards furtherance 
of their publishing programmes. South America 
is the least under privileged of all the 
developing regions. It produced nearly 20,000 
in 1974 for a population of 250 million. 

Having Spanish, Portugese and English 
as major languages, Latin America's leading 
publishing countries are Brazil, Mexico and 
Argentina. The books produced in these coun¬ 
tries reach beyond their national boundaries. 
There are other smaller countries like Ecuador 
where publishing is not yet a viable industry. 
There exists a stiff competition in the Latin 
American book trade with the books flowing 
in from the USA, Spain and Portugal. Hence 
the area is dominated by book consumers rather 
than book producers. 


The number of titles per million of popula¬ 
tion produced in the Asian region is 60. If 
Japan, the largest book producing country in 
the region, is excluded, the figure would 
be less impressive. Japan produced 32,378 
titles in 1974. The Peoples' Republic of 
China, which stands as second largest country 
in book production annually produces around 
30,000 titles. India is the third largest 
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book producer in Asia with 15,802 titles in 
1976 (Hasan, 1980). 

Owing to multiplicity of Asian languages 
resulting in fragmented market with a bearing 
on low print-runs and high production costs, 
foreign books which are largely imported into 
Asia are not always suitable for adoption 
to local developmental needs, because of 
those books being in non-Asian languages. 

One of the factors that adversely affect 
the quality and speed of book production 
in South Asia is the low literacy rate, low 
purchasing power and lack of reading habit. 
In addition, complex local calligraphy and 
non-Latin scripts not easily adaptable to 
the modern typographical processes also have 
contributed to the drawback. 

Though there is a great degree of cultural 
affinity and linguistic homogeneity in Arab 
countries, the production of books lags far 
behind for a population of over 125 million. 
Thus book production is not adequate and 
regular in the Arab world. 

Nigeria is the largest book producing 
country in Africa with an exception of South 
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Africa. Uganda, Ghana, ivory Coast, Kenya 
and Malawi come next. Almost all the factors 
which inhibit indigenous book development 
in Asia are operative in the African situation - 
under-developed reading with higher illiteracy 
and strong oral traditions, under-capitalization 
with low profitability, scarcity of skilled 
man-power, shortage of well equipped and 
modern printing establishment and unsystematic 
distribution (Hasan, 1980). 



CHAPTER - XII 


COPYRIGHT 

12.1. What is Copyright? 

Copyright means a right to copy, or a right 
to restrict or control the right of copying. 
Starting with books, it has extended to all 
domains of intellectual creations like art, 
architecture, sculpture, films, broadcasting 
and so on. It has developed from a slow 
evolution beginning with the discovery of 
printing which revolutionized the techniques 
of reproduction. 

Copyright law plays an important role in 
the complex world of modern communications. 
The concept behind copyright protection ?Ls 
that creators of literary and artistic works 
as well as those concerned with the circulation 
and transfer of knowledge such as authors, 
publishers, broadcasters, and producers of 
programmes on films have right of ownership in 
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their works. The purpose ,of copyright system 

■ * 

is to afford legal protection to the rights 
of authprs of intellectual works as well 
as those concerned with the dissemination 
of those works in order to prevent unauthorised 
appropriation. 

The legitimacy of copyright is recognized 
by all countries in the world. Copyright 
law has become an integral part of communica¬ 
tion and education and is expected to play 
an increasingly important role in shaping 
the processes and ways in which creative 
works'" like, literary, scientific and artistic 
nature are now used. 

12.2. International Copyright Conventions 

There are three international conventions: 
Berne Convention, Pan-American Convention and 
Universal Copyright Convention. Berne Conven¬ 
tion was revised several times, in 1908 (Berlin), 

v 

1928 (Rome), 1948 (Brussels), 1967 (Stockholm) 
and 1971 (Paris). India became a member 
of this Union through a declaration by the 
UK before independence and continued to be 
a member after independence. In 1957 India 
enacted its own copyright law (Act 1957) and 
in 1958 it acceded to the Brussels text of 
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the Berne Convention. USA is not a member 
of the Berne Union. There are Pan-American 
conventions to which USA is a party. The 
UNESCO sponsored Universal Copyright Convention 
(UCC). which came into existence in 1962. 
India is a member of this convention also. 

- An international convention does not automati¬ 
cally become law in any country. The conven¬ 
tional provisions come to effect only when 
they are incorporated in the domestic law 
of a country. 

The basic features of the Copyright Act 
in India (1957) conform to the provisions 
of two multilateral copyright agreements, 
viz., the Berne Union and the Universal Copy¬ 
right Convention. In the .revised text (Paris, 
1971) concessions were granted in favour 
of developing countries for translation and 
reproduction of copyright works originating 
in developed countries. 

Bue to phenominal development and expansion 
of transport facilities and communication 
media, there is increasingly greater circula¬ 
tion of intellectual works among countries. 
The need to evolve a system of reciprocal 
protection was felt by the western countries 
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m the last century as soon as the printing 
techniques of multiplying copies of a printed 
book posed a threat to the rights of the 
authors. a number of European countries 
entered into bilateral treaties governing 
copyright protection on mutually agreed terms. 
This meant that the level and extent of copy¬ 
right protection varied from country to country. 
This created a situation of confusion for 
the author. As a result, the authors of 
many European countries appealed to their 
Governments to work out a more co-ordinated 
arrangement in the form of a convention embrac¬ 
ing several countries. Thus the Berne Conven¬ 
tion has undergone six revisions and the 
terms of reciprocal protection have been 
enlarged in response to the changing needs. 

12.3. Copyright on Reciprocal Basis 

A large number of books and educational 
materials of standard quality produced in 
the industrially advanced countries are needed 
to meet their educational requirements. These 
needs directly relate to copyright. A large 
scale import of foreign books is no solution 
because that would do great harm to the national 
creativity and the country's publishing industry. 
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The only alternative is to have access to 
such books through productivity or translation 
rights in their own languages on freely nego¬ 
tiated terms with publishers and owners of 
copyright abroad. 

When we think of copyright protection on 
reciprocal basis among countries, we generally 
find that such international usage of works 
is related to use of works of authors originat¬ 
ing in developed countries in the developing 
countries. If developing countries were to 
resort to unauthorized reproduction/translation 
of books of foreign origin, it would create 
an unhappy situation. 

The basic principles underlined in both 
Berne and Universal Copyright Conventions 
is that -each member state has to accord the 
same copyright protection to the nationals 
of the other member states as it accords 
to its own nationals. India as a member 
of both the Conventions has provided for 
copyright protection of a reciprocal basis 
in its copyright law. Sections 40, 41 of 
the CR Act 1957 give the same protection 
to works first published outside India as 
if they were first published in India 
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and this applies to unpublished works as 
well, 

Towards protection against spurious editions, 
printed, published and sold by unauthorized 
persons, the Act provides liability of such 
persons to prosecution. Moreover the author's 
special rights, what are generally called 
moral rights" are provided in the Act ( 1957). 
Under this provision the author has a right 
to be protected against any distortion or 
mutilation or any other modification of his 
work which might be prejudical to his honour 
and reputation,, 

Prof. Bodenhausen opines that "no country 
which desires to encourage local production 
of literary, artistic and scientific works 
can do without a system of domestic copyright 
protection". 

Here the protection is of two types: ( 1) pro¬ 
tection of the right of domestic works abroad 
and (2) protection of foreign works in the 
country concerned. That way the international 
copyright protection is very important. 

The absence of protection of foreign works 
may result in struggle among domestic publishers 
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to 

publish 

interesting 

and 

successful 

works 

from abroad. 

The publisher 

may also hesitate 

to 

risk investment on 

such 

publishing 

being 

unaware of 

duplication 

on 

the other 

hand 


cheap editions of foreign works or printed 
works may flow in from other countries affecting 
local publishing. Therefore the protection 
of foreign works in a country necessitates 
contracts with mutually acceptable conditions 
for reproduction of publications either in 
the original language or in translation. 

12.4. The UNESCO's Role 

In the field of copyright the UNESCO initi¬ 
ated action based on (a) the provisions of 
Article 27 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and Article 15 of the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights } (b) the Constitution of the UNESCO 
which recisely states that it should encourage 
co-operation among nations in all branches 
of intellectual activity by assuring protection 
of the world's inheritance of books by initiat¬ 
ing methods of such co-operation calculated 
to give the people of all nations access 
to the printed and published materials produced 
by any of them, so that "such international 
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agreements as may be necessary to promote the 
free flow of ideas by word and image"; (c) the 
resolutions of the general conference which 
expressed that the UNESCO should advance 
towards the universal improvement of copyright. 

The role of the UNESCO in protecting the 
copyright to enable intellectual products 
to reach the wider public is based on the 
view to promoting the advancement in the 
areas of education, science and culture. 
The organization, therefore, as Dock observes 
should not consider copyright, at either 
international or national level, solely from 
the point of view of commutative justice 
towards authors in their relation with users 
of their works; it should also take into 
account the educational and cultural needs 
of the international community, particularly 
the least favoured members of that community, 
and strive to find solutions that reconcile 
authors' right and users' interests" (Dock, 
1980). 

Most of the developing countries have 
proved to be very scrupulous in observing 
the copyright regulations. Generally speaking, 
however, the great majority of developing 
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countries soon realized that if they wished 
to develop authorship in their own countries, 
they could not pirate foreign authors, often 
world known ones, and at the same time encourage 
their young authors. They soon realized 
that this would have set up unfair competition 
for national authors. These countries therefore 
needed national and foreign authors to be 
highly protected {Koutchoumow, 1980). 



CHAPTER - XIII 


BOOK DESIGN 

13.1. Role of Design 

Mulk Raj Anand has tried to equate the 
English word 'design' with the Sanskrit 
'lavanya'. He says: "Semantically the word 
design has two meanings in the English language. 
They say: 'so and so has a design on him' . 
Which means 'so and so plans to do away with 
him. Design also means to plan, to create 
order, to evoke harmony. In Sanskrit we have 
no exact equivalent for the word design. 
But when the six limbs of painting were written 
down by the sage Vatsyayana, he mentioned 
the word lavanya, meaning 'grace' or 'style', 
as one of the hallmarks of fine painting. 
What the English call design was implicit in 
lavanya" (Anand, 1985). 

Thus anything and everything in life must 
have lavanya and therefore they are designed 
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in a manner suitable to each of the things. 
Similarly, a subject matter of a manuscript 
with all its components of illustrations, 
pictures, tables, charts, etc., is to be 
presented together in a book form and this 
format has to be designed before it is printed. 
Design plays a vital role in the print media. 
It creates initial visual impact on the readers. 
Designing anything for publication meant 
that one should know what one is designing. 
For what purpose and how it should be done 
to be true to the theme. 

First of all the nature of the book to 
be produced should be determined. There 
are several types of books like textbook, 
technical book, trade book, children's book, 
atlas, dictionary, directory, workbook and 
so on. The book is to be planned accordingly, 
for, designing is of various methods. 

13.2. Typography 

The typography plays a very important role 
in designing. Hot-metal composition continues 
to be used all over the world, even in deve¬ 
loped countries, as many type setting houses 
prefer it for its aesthetic quality and they 
see no special advantage in changing over to 
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photo-composing (Parekh, 1985). We have not 
seriously tried to obtaining excellence or 
perfection in this process. if W e could 
stress this aspect we can still meet a great 
part of the demand for book composition thereby 
obtain exacting standards from the hot-metal 
process. 

Photo-composing was introduced in India 
some quarter century back in a few places. 
Since then it is generally spreading mostly 
to newspaper houses, some of them supply 
the composed matter in the form of camera-ready 
pages. This technology has already passed 
through the stages of mechanical photo-composi¬ 
tion to third generation digital computerised 
composition. Type designing is an important 
field of graphics and there is a large scope 
for varieties of type faces in Indian scripts 
from the aesthetic point of view and for 
making them particularly suitable for various 
purposes in the field of printing. 

Almost all the Indian languages are now 
available for digital type setting including 
diacritical marks. There are three agencies 
besides individual designers working in the 
field of type design for computer setting. 
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They are the Institute of Design, Ahmedabad, 
the Institute of Typographical Research, 
Pune, who have supplied most of the Indian 
script designs to foreign manufacturers of 
hardware and software, and the third one, 
the RIND in Madras connected with newspapers. 
Parekh informs that Dr. Cooper of Modular 
System, Pune, has manufactured both the hard¬ 
ware and the software for Devanagari and 
Gujarati scripts and that other language 
scripts would be added (Parekh, 1985). What 
is required in this connection is the essential 
minimum of planning and careful attention 
to elementary design and typographical 
principles. The dimensions of the type page 
and the allocation of margins are very important 
details in planning a book. While planning 
the book pages, the pair of pages should 
be taken into consideration. The all round 
margin should be uniform. The lines should 
be clear and the folio numbers should have 
proper alignment. 

The types to be used for title pages should 
be different from the ones used for the text 
of the book. the title or the name of the 
book should catch the eye and is generally 
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set prominently in bold above the mechanical 
centre of the page. Author's name and the 
publisher's name should have prominent place 
on the title, page. The type faces selected 

for this page should correlate and create 
harmony. 

The other equally important factor is the 
cover design. The cover design should speak 
for the book and should not be merely decora¬ 
tive or sensationally exciting by the use 
of blood and thunder method (Sahiar, 1985). 
The main selling point is the cover. The 
cover design is often done by a commercial 
artist for a token fee, from the point of 
view of the budget of- the publisher, without 
consideration of producing a good book. The 
taste of the reader has already been debauched 
by the covers of paperback remainders from 
abroad (Anand, 1985). 

13.3. Photography 

In most western countries and also in 
Japan, photography is being used widely as 
imaginative illustrations of text and cover. 
Both black and white and colour photographs 
have reached perfection. Some western artists 
and sculptors have relinquished painting 
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and sculpture and taken up to photography 
in relation to book illustrations and use 
in art books. Thus the value of photography 
in book production has been enhanced. Photo¬ 
graphy is being used more and more in cover 
design, in imaginative illustrations of text 
and in art books. "Designers with imagination 
are also lacking because the art of photography 
is not recognized as an art even by our National 
Academy and is still thought of in terms of 
personal photography" (Sahiar, 1985). 

13.4. Textbook and Children's Literature 

The common factor for different formats 
of printed materials, particularly textbooks 
and children's literature is the pictorial 
component or the "visuals". Illustration 

for young children by developing appropriate 
sequences of visual experience is a skilled 
job, particularly the ability to interpret 
two dimensional drawings which is an acquired 
skill. Children cannot understand stylized 
drawings. More often than not the artists 
have to be coaxed to change their style and 
draw the pictures in a realistic way. "When 
we develop picture books for rural children, 
we have always found it very hard to convince 
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artists that we do not want a girl fashionably 
dressed in well fitting frock with matching 
shoes and socks but an ordinary girl with 
pigtails and a loose frock, bare-footed or 
in chappals" (Muralidharan, 1985) . Books 
for children should essentially depict their 
own environment to enable them to identify 
themselves with the characters and environments 
m the books. Multicoloured illustrations 
for children certainly look more attractive. 
However two-colour illustrations or even 
black and white ones would be sufficient 
provided they are done with proper care and 
imagination. 


13.5. Primary Function 

The book designer's primary function is 
to - present the author's work in its most 
suitable and effective graphic form. Actually, 
in the process of creating and crafting a 

textbook, even the author has a role to play, 
especially in the case of the content of 

certain types Of textbooks. A pattern of 

physical presentation of the content of a 
text is implicit in broad outline even while 

a book is being planned, and even more so 
while it is being written. This implicit 
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design is a flexible one, but it exists, 
and in some kinds of textbook acquires a 
certain definiteness of form — and this 
has to be perceived and articulated by . the 
designer. Whether the author's concept has 
been adequately articulated is best judged 
by the editor who knows the work intimately 
but can nevertheless observe it objectively — 
which the author cannot always do, in view 
of his deep personal involvement in it. Inter¬ 
action between the editor and the designer 
is therefore essential (Israel, 1985). 

Textbooks are designed to reach and be 
used by a very special kind of audience. 
The role of textbooks is acutely subject 
oriented, therefore much academic thought 
and professional educative experience, planning 
and learning aids go into textbook design. 

13.6. The Layout 

Educationists agree that colour visuals, 
chapter headings, sub-headings and even colour 
printed "key words" are highly effective 
aids to learning. So much so that today 
even community and graduate college textbooks 
used abroad rely heavily on colour and even on 
multicolour design elements to aid comprehension. 
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learning, memory and recall (Ghosh, 1985).' 

The production value of a book is largely 
determined by its layout which is primarily 
the handy work of a designer. While one 
can teach the elements of design and layout, 
one cannot make a designer by teaching the 
grammar of design. Even if a book has good 
contents, original research, and authentic 
material, it is lost if the book is shabbily 
produced. 

The typography and layout of books is 
also an aspect on which the editor will have 
his views, which the designer and the produc¬ 
tion department must make note of. Book-by¬ 
book designing is a fixed cost irrespective 
of the print-run. However choice of design 
does have a chain reaction effect upon subse¬ 
quent stages of the manufacturing process. 
It is for this reason that it is essential 
that the copy-editor, textbook designer and 
production manager must work in clpse and 
constant collaboration with one another (Ghosh, 
1985). 

The characteristics of good book design 
are: (1) meaningful display of the cover page 
with accurate title of the book, the author' 


s 
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name and the publisher's name and address 
at appropriate places, (2) comprehensive 
half title, (3) excellent selection of types 
for title and other matters on the inner title 
page, (4) imprint line with sufficient space in 
the middle for the use by libraries, (5) easily 
comprehensible style of contents, (6) properly 
edited text with simple and effective titles, 
(7) relevant illustrations and visuals with 
appropriate colour combinations, (8) symmetrical 
and asymmetrical layout, (9) attractive typeface 
for text and headings, (10) uniform spacing 
between words with reasonable closeness, 

(11) quality of paper suitable for the book, 

(12) good colour registration, (13) well bound 
with good finish, and (14) aesthetic appearance 
to draw quick attention of a reader, with the 
scent of a good book. 

Some of the finest rare books of the world 
were printed by handpresses. Only great 
designers like Eric Gill, Stanley Morrisen, 
Francis Meynell, Denis Tegetiemer, Vercors, 
Robert Gibbings, Jack Lindsay and a host of 
other enlightened pioneers were involved per¬ 
sonally, to achieve near perfection in type¬ 
faces, layout, making special paper and graphic 
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design (Anand, 1985). 

Designers trained at the Institute of 
Design at Ahmedabad have learnt photography, 
graphic design, typography, letterpress 
and photo-offset processes, particularly in 
connection with English language. Such training 
for other languages may be provided by State 
Governments for the benefit of young graduates 
and aspiring artists from various language 
groups. The Central Government may a'lso 
seriously think of opening schools of design 
in all the four regions of the country to 
initiate a movement for design in all media 
to create awareness about what is to be 
communicated and how it should be communicated. 



CHAPTER - XIV 


PROMOTION AND DISTRIBUTION 

14.1. Publicity Campaign for Books 

Books need proper promotion to sell. Diffe¬ 
rent types of promotional measures are taken 
by publishers depending on the nature and 
importance of the book for a particular 
audience. Book development and book promotion 
have made notable progress in India especially 
in recent years. India ranks seventh among 
the book publishing countries in the world 
and third in publishing books in English 
language. However a good deal of ground 

remains to be explored and covered. Apart 

from the need to keep abreast of the recent 

developments in book publishing and to find 
possible solutions for the current problems 

facing the industry and trade, the book distri¬ 
bution infrastructure in India has to be 
extended and strengthened; publishing in 
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various Indian languages needs to be promoted 
vigorously; and publishing suitable material 
for the various sections of the people in 
the rural areas of the country requires to be 
undertaken on an extensive basis, especially 
if the huge investments by Government in 
education at all levels, particularly school 
and adult education, are to yield fruitful 
and abiding results (Venkataraman, 1981). 

The work of promotion of books is divided 
into three phases, viz., pre-publication 
publicity, on publication publicity and post¬ 
publication publicity. 

The .pre-publication publicity constitutes: 

( 1 ) announcing a forthcoming publication 
in journals and other periodicals related to 
book publishing, (2) announcing lesser price or 
a higher discount, return facility and credit 
facility on orders received even before the 
book is published, (3) procurement of standing 
orders from _ booksellers where a required 
number of books are to be despatched soon after 
publication of a book, (4) booking pre-publica¬ 
tion orders in big cities through branch 
offices or through the sales representatives; 
(5) stamping arrival of a new publication on 
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mail covers of correspondence and (6) advance 
publicity abroad through distributors. 

The on-publication publicity is normally 
done by all publishers . in one way or the 
other. This type of publicity constitutes: 

(1) sending publicity materials like folders or 
blurbs to author of the particular book along 
with complimentary copies, so that he may 
educate his friends about his book and create 
interest in them to purchase the book, (2) com¬ 
plimentary copies are sent to leading persona¬ 
lities in the area of- the subject of the 
book in order to obtain their opinion or 
comments on the book which may favourably 
be used for further publicity, (3) sending the 
book to all the National Libraries (at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras and New Delhi) as a requirement 
of an Act soon after a book is published 
in the country. • The National Libraries in 
turn prepare bibliographies where the books 
received by them are listed, which is yet 
another means of promotion, (4) a public func¬ 
tion arranged by the publisher to get a new 
book released by some dignitary like a scholar, 
writer, or a critic who would impress upon 
the invitees the salient features of the 
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book thereby creating an urge in them to 
buy the book and read it. in such circum¬ 
stances hot only the book gets propagated 
but also the prestige of the publisher is 
elevated, (5) releasing a book in the presence 
of a band of leading publishers, booksellers 
and others in the trade is yet another strategy 
to gain publicity for a new book, (6) book 
review by leading periodicals and newspapers 
goes a long way in quick publicity drawing 
immediate attention of the public. News 
magazines and journals have regular book 
review sections, (7) sending books to specia¬ 
lized journals that guarantee the attention of 
specialists in the field through comprehensive 
reviews, (8) publicity through mailing publicity 
materials to heads of university departments 
of concerned subjects, who may place orders 
for themselves or recommend to the library, 
(9) sending publicity materials to booksellers 
and wholesalers, public libraries. Government 
libraries, special outlets, ( 10) displaying the 
book at book fairs and exhibitions, national 
and international, (11) reviewing the book 
through other media like the AIR and Doordarshan, 
(12) sending specimen copies to heads of 
education departments like the DPI or JDPI or 
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DDPI for recommendation of the book to schools, 

(13) approaching institutions for bulk purchase, 
like the Raja Rammohan Roy Library Fund, 

(14) entering a new book for prize competitions 
held periodically to encourage quality produc¬ 
tion, (15) co-operative promotion with book¬ 
sellers sharing the cost of promotion and 
(16) export promotion through review in foreign 
journals, title-wise promotion through mailing 
agencies abroad and exchange of advertisements 
in the book industry journals. 

The post-publication publicity begins ten 
to twelve months later after a book is released 
to market. This constitutes a publicity 
folder containing extracts from reviews and 
opinions on the book made by scholars or 
experts in the field, special mention about 
credits earned by way of awards for excellence 
of printing and production and even a statisti¬ 
cal information on the sale of the book during 
a particular period to testify to the popularity 
of the book (this is very rare) and such 
informations. Secondly, depending upon the 
nature of the books, the balance stock that 
is likely to remain unsold for a long time 
have to be offered at down-to-earth or 
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throw-away prices, or at higher discount 
and advertised accordingly to be satisfied 
with whatever little amount of money comes 
in return. 

These are the different stages of publicity 
normally a publisher is expected to make. 
In case of books of permanent value like a 
dictionary or a book on religious discourse 
the same principle may be applied with certain 
alterations. Pre-publication compaign may 

include sending sample pages of a dictionary 
to make clear the advantages of the book. 
The treatment of a vocable in terms of its 
origin, meaning in another language if it 
is a bilingual dictionary or other languages 
if it is a multilingual dictionary and citations 
to show how the vocable has been used and 
where etc., would satisfy the consumers, 
thereby making them to place advance purchase 
order. Generally dictionaries are not written 
by individuals but by a group of experts in 
the field of lexicography. When samples 
are sent to scholars they may even suggest 
certain entries that may be lacking. There 
is a two-way benefit from this, that it helps 
up-dating the entrie.s and making it more 
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useful and also it brings ^advance requests 
for copies. ■ Dictionary helps in many ways: 
learning a language for translating a source 
language into a target language and so on. 
Thus it is of permanent value. No individual 
buys a dictionary across a counter. Institu¬ 
tional libraries, public libraries, university 
departments are the main targets to push 
32 j 2 .es of a dictionary. Smaller dictionaries, 
of demi size to pocket size, may attract 
students in a bookshop. A student of a foreign 
language may ask for a bilingual dictionary. 
In such cases advertisements and display 
would be the means for publicising such 
dictionaries. 


14.2. Books of Permanent Value 

A book on religion or philosophy also 
has a permanent value, required to be read 
any time. Review of such books in special 
periodicals and magazines would be a good 
publicity. Dr. Radhakrishnan’s Bhagavadgita, 
Prof. M. Hiriyanna's Outlines of Indian 


Philosophy and Essentials of Indian Philosophy 

published decades ago by Allen and Unwin 
are still marketed. 


Similarly various types of publications on 
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religion and mythology get sold without much 
efforts on the part of the publisher or the 
bookseller. Thus the effective publicity 
for this category of books may be the post¬ 
publication publicity. However the procedure 
of publicity have to be followed in a systematic 
way. 

For distribution of a dictionary or a 
religious book, some two months before it 
is published, the pre-publication publicity 
has to be initiated. The publisher can wait 
for reaction in the following months as his 
publicity has to react in various places. 
By the time the book is released, he should 
be able to gather roughly a demand for the 
book as a result of his pre-publicity. On- 
publication campaign would further help him 
in finding customers. The campaign can go 
for a period of six months continuously at 


the 

end of which he may be 

able to 

take stock 

of 

his distribution and 

further 

plan 

to 

intensify his publicity. 

As a 

matter 

of 

fact 

these categories of 

books 

cannot 

be 


declared as "dead stock" unless a parallel 
publication is brought out by counterparts 
in the profession. Even then he may devote 
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another year or so for publicity through.his 
field staff to obtain further orders for 
the book from the concerned users. Thus 
the publicity is spread over two to four 
years before he can plan a reprint. Wider 
and more efficient distribution would improve 
author's earnings and this too would contribute 
substantially to promoting authorship (C. R. 
Sharma, 1981). 

14.3. Distribution - The Weakest Link 

There are three aspects of marketing exercise 
to effectively distribute the published 
materials, viz., market research, sales promo¬ 
tion and distribution. The book distribution 
remained the weakest link in the book industry 
complex, particularly in the developing 
countries like India where both literacy 
and purchasing power were low and the reading 
habit was under-developed. The book industry 
is not merely a profession but also a passion. 
There is a peculiar pleasure and satisfaction 
in this profession that cuts across the consi¬ 
derations of business and profit. In pure 
monetary terms it is much more difficult to 
make good in the book business than in other 
professions. But a bookseller is more a 
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purveyer of education and culture than a 
businessman and bookselling has rewards to 
offer that are far richer than money (Sheila 
Koul, 1981). 

Every publisher is supposed to plan every 
step in book publishing before he takes a 
final decision to bring out a new book to 
the market. At the very outset he should 
judiciously examine the necessity for a new 
book depending upon the needs of the readers. 
This decision also depends on the choice 
and convenience of the consumer forming the 
foundation for such decisions. In this direc¬ 
tion he has to relay on his field staff who 
would bring him information on the nature 
and content of a book that is required by 
the reading community and also information 
on similar titles planned by other publishers. 
Secondly, he has to relay on the data obtained 
from the questionnaires administered to the 
reading class to assess the actual needs 
and so on. With all this a publisher has 
to forecast the magnitude of the demand before 
he decides to publish a book. 

Under the circumstance of a disorganized 
and poor methods of promotion activity and 
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lack of communication between the publisher 
and the reader that book distribution in 
the country is subjected to, procurement 
of relevant information on the actual require¬ 
ment of the reader as a first step in the 
planning'has been very little or nil. 

A well organized team of sales representa¬ 
tives- who can project the good image of a 
publishing house can identify personalities 
like academic scholars, renowned writers, 
teachers in schools in extracting their require¬ 
ments* during the course of discussions with 
them and form a concrete opinion and transmit 
it to the publisher. In this case the sales 
representatives should be educated, intelligent 
and alert to record even minute informations 
to feed the publisher. 

Editorial development is not an easy job. 
Various factors like the standing and reputa¬ 
tion of a publisher counts in matters of 
collection of a manuscript from an author. 
The honesty of a publisher has to be proved 
with regard to payment of royalties, quick 
publishing, etc. 

Since the publisher is the financier for 
the entire project he has to very carefully 
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plan in advance, which many publishers do 
not, favourably for want of trained staff. 

As regards promotion, even if better terms 
are offered to booksellers, it would not 
automatically lead to better sales. This 
specialized task requires launching- of a 
circulation drive by the publisher in order 
to obtain a clear appreciation of the choice 
and location of the targeted audience. The 
publisher should be aware of the comparable 
publications in the market, their price, 
quality and contents and generally the pace 
of their sales. There should be adequate 

grounding in survey and research principles 
to ensure this. Comprehensive mailing of 

questionnaires is another aspect which many 
publishers have ignored. Framing of a ques¬ 
tionnaire itself is a desideratum in publishing 
houses on the one hand and the audience may 
not seriously respond to the questionnaires 
on the other. However an extensive analysis 
of the trend of enquiries and order flowing 
into their counters would give the publishers 
an idea about the requirements. 

Low level literacy, lack of reading habit, 
lack of repeated demand and 


poor economic 
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condition of the society are other major 
hindrances for distribution of books. The 
methods of direct and indirect promotion 
have not been effective under the above circum¬ 
stances. However institutional market funded 
by Government agencies and also the captive 
market of the student community have been 
encouraging to little extent. The Raja Rammohan 
Roy Library Foundation has been a good source 
of distribution to publishers. 

Whatever best way that the distribution 
is organized, the ills of the trade do exist. 
First of all it is the rivalry between book¬ 
sellers and publishers as regards distribution 
to libraries. There is no fixed discount 
given to libraries, though normally 10 per 
cent discount is given. The general procedure 
of supplying books to libraries by the book- 


seller, who is 

the 

final outlet, 

has often 

been intervened 

by 

the publisher. 

It is 

at this point 

that 

disputes over 

discount 

arise, in spite 

of 

the tender system that 


most libraries adopt for purchasing books, 
where they expect low cost books with high 
discount rate. Such interventions by the 
publisher should be avoided in the interest 
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The other category of hindrance for smooth 
and profitable distribution is the Interlopers 
who suddenly appear as mushrooms during a 
particular season and vanish after the season. 
Textbooks and other educational materials 
have a season in the beginning of academic 
year. Their intention is to make possible 
profit by selling the textbooks to students 
directly and sometimes to institutions also. 
This happens particularly in schools of suburbs 
and rural areas where the managements of 
institutions do not know at the outset from 
whom they should procure the books. At this 
juncture an interloper presents himself before 
them. The bookseller-consumer relation here 
is cut off and a large quantity of stock 
remains with the bookseller. 


These ventures of 

interlopers should 

be 

discouraged. 

There 

are instances 

when 

a 

group of 

out-of-the- 

-trade persons 

form 

a 


temporary association and order books directly 
with a publisher for bulk purchase with higher 
discounts. For example, if a publisher gives 
45 per cent discount on a bulk purchase, 
the interloper sells it to students allowing 
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6 1/4 per cent discount and bags the rest as 
his profit. He is content with even an 
ignorable margin of profit, practically with 
no effort. 

Though the ideals and procedures for distri¬ 
bution are encouraging, the staff pattern 
and management skills existing in the book 
publishing scene in the country do not permit 
materialization of all of them. Added to 
this the unhealthy and haphazard courses 
adopted by the publishers make the distribution 
to continue as the weakest link. 

14.4. Book Promotion Agencies 

There are many outstanding national book 
promotion agencies in the public sector in 
India and several foreign agencies operating 
in the country. A few of them may be mentioned 
here. 

1) Publications Division 

The Publications Division of the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting, Government 
of India, New Delhi, was set up in 1941. More 
than 6,000 illustrated and authentic publica¬ 
tions at low prices on subjects of national 
life have been published by the Division. 
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These publications cover subjects like art 
and culture, travel and tourism, speeches 

of national leaders, biographies of great 
sons of India, Ghandian literature, books 
on science, education, history, etc. An 
important activity of the Division is to 
bring out twentyone journals with different 

periodicity. Three weeklies, eleven fort- 

nightlies, five monthlies and two quarterlies 
in English, Hindi and other Indian languages 
with a print order of over 14 lakh copies 
per month are brought out by the Division. 

2) National Book Trust, India 

The National Book Trust, India was set 
up in 1957 as an autonomous organization of 
the ' Ministry of Education and Culture (now 
Ministry of Human Resource Development), 

Government of India, for fostering book¬ 
mindedness among the people and promoting 
Indian books, both at home and abroad. The 
Trust produces and encourages production 
of good literature in Indian languages and 
in English and makes them available at moderate 
prices to the public. Over 2,900 titles 
in Indian languages and English under various 
series such as "India the Land and the People", 
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"National Biography", "Folklore of India", 
"Nehru Bal Pustakalaya", "Young India Library", 
Adan Pradan", etc. , have been published 

so far. To promote Indian books both within 
and outside the country, the Trust organizes 
and participates in book fairs and exhibitions 
at international, national and regional levels. 

The National Book Trust, India also has 

a Subsidy Unit, entrusted to it in 1970 by 
the Ministry. The broad objectives of the 
scheme is to make available to students educa¬ 
tional materials of an acceptable standard 
at reasonably low price; to offer encouragement 
to indigenous authorship and to centralize 
the impact of low-cost student-editions by 
foreign authors either being reprinted within 
the country or imported into the country 
in large numbers. The scheme covers books 
at degree level in Hindi, English and regional 
languages and technical books at diploma 
level. 

3) National Council of Educational Research and Training 

The National Council of Educational Research 
and Training was established in 1961 as an 
autonomous unit of the Ministry of Education 
(now Ministry of Human Resource Development), 
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Government of India. It has a full-fledged 
Department of Publications, which publishes 
school textbooks, workbooks, teacher training 
guides, textual material for teacher training 
institutions, supplementary readers for the 
14-17 age group, research monographs and 
yearbooks on education. it also publishes 
six educational journals: a quarterly research 
journal called Indian Educational Review, 
a bimonthly for teachers called Journal of 
Indian Education and quarterly journal for 
teachers and students of science called School 
Science and a quarterly journal in English 
and Hindi for teachers and general public 
called Primary Teacher. 

4) Cambridge University Press 

Having its headquarters at Cambridge, 
England, the Cambridge University Press is 
the oldest press in the world having printed 
and published continuously since 1 584 . CUP 
as it is known popularly, is a charitable 
enterprise - to printing and publishing in 
the furtherance of the acquisition, advancement, 
conservation and dissemination of knowledge 
in all subjects, to the advancement of educa¬ 
tion, religion, learning and research; and 
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to the advancement of literature and good 
letters. It publishes about 1000 titles a 
year. 

5) Oxford University Press 

Long before its foundation in India in 
1912, the Oxford University Press had a rich 
tradition of publishing learned books dealing 
specially with India, notably The Sacred Books 
of the East series. ■ It published Prof. S. 
Radhakrishnan's first book Essentials of 
Psychology and today the Oxford in India 
list includes a great variety of titles on 
subjects ranging from literature and the 
social sciences to ornithology and medicine. 
Over 2700 titles have been published by the 
Oxford University Press in India in both 
English and Indian languages. It also stocks 
around 5000 titles published by‘the OUP in UK, 
USA and -elsewhere in the world. The Press 
is a department of the University of Oxford 
and celebrated its quincentenary in 1978. 
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CHECKLIST FOR EDITING MANUSCRIPTS 

I. The Book Editor 

1. The Function of the Book Editor 

i) Multiple Functions 

ii) Discussion with Authors 

iii) Subject Specialists 

iv) Educational Material 

v) Books in Indian Languages 

vi) Decision Making 

vii) Copyright 

viii) Evaluating a Manuscript 
1.2. Manuscript Details 

II. Copy-Editing 

1. Style Manuals 

2. The House Style 

3. Copy-Editing 

4. How to Edit University Level Books 

5. Editing for Content 

6. Editing for presentation of Content 

7. Editing for Language of Presentation 

8. Author-Editor Complex 

9. Editorial Development 
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10. Some Guidelines 

i) Pages 

• ii) Chapters 

iii) Headings: centre, side, shoulder 

iv) Text: factual errors, typing errors, 

consistency 

11. Corrections to Manuscripts 

i) Rewriting 

ii) Footnotes 

iii) Bibliographies 

iv) Tables 

v) Illustrations and Legends 

12. Co-ordination with Production 

13. Production Details 
1.4. Marketing Details 

15. Costing Details 

16. Programme Details 

III. Multipurpose Editor 

•1. The Publisher's Editor 

2. Editorial Functions 

3. The Editorial Process 

4. Editorial Enterprise 

IV. Guideline for Editors 

1. Standard Copy Practice 
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2. Style of Writing 

i) Bravity 

ii) Choice of Words 

iii) Sentence Structure 

3. Rules of Composition 

i) Capitalization 

ii) Figures 

iii) Punctuation 

iv) Parentheses and Brackets 

(a) Italics 

(b) Apostrophe 

(c) Colon and Semicolon 

(d) Comma 

(e) Dash 

(f) Period 

4. Some Doubtful Expressions 

i) ’A' and 'An' 

ii) The Terminations '-ise' or '-ize' 

iii) 'That' and 'Which' 

iv) Per, Data, Quality 

v) Some Distinctions 

5. Arrangement of ti\.e Content 

i) Heading 

ii) Shoulder Heading 

iii) Under Heading - Beginning of Paragraphs 


(a) Arabic Numerals 

(b) [a] etc. 

(c) [i] etc. 
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(d) Title of Table 

(e) l ist of Illustrations 

(f) Appendixes 

(g) Glossaries 

(h) Bibliography 

(i) Index 

6. Dos and Don'ts for Editors of School 

Textbooks 

i) The Book 

ii) illustrations 

iii) Language 

1 iv) Punctuation 

v) Spelling Variants 

vi) Use of Capitals 

vii) Hyphenation 

viii) Dates 

ix) Foreign Words and Terms 

x) Abbreviations of Specific Terms 

xi) Use of Numbers and Brackets 

xii) Numbering by Using Alphabets 

xiii) Typography and Layout 

7. The Other Phase of Copy-Editing 

V. Styling the Technical Book 

1. Techniques 

2. Standard Format 

i) Corrections 

ii) Chapter Format for Easy 

Comprehension 
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iii) Centred Heading 

iv) Style in Writing 

v) Use of Quotations 

vi) Tables 

vii) Figures and Plates 

viii) Mathematical Equations 

ix) Numerals and Units 

x) Footnotes and Their Presentation 

xi) Conventions in citing Footnotes 

xii) Appendix 

3. Selection of Types 

i) Format of the Book 

ii) Margin and Measure 

iii) Spacing and Leading 

iv) Chapter Setting 

v) Running heads and Folios 

vi) Preliminary Pages 

vii) Tables and Figures 

viii) Legends and Figures 

ix) Quotations 

x) Footnotes and Bibliography 

xi) Mathematical Compositions 

xii) Reference Matter 

xiii) Proof-reading 


VI. Tabular Data, Notes and Footnotes 

1. How to Edit Tables 
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i) Style Rules for Tables 

ii) Checklist 

2. How to Edit Notes and Footnotes 

i) Sources and References 

ii) Methodology 

iii) Books 

(a) Author's Name 

(b) Title 

(c) Series Statement 

(d) Edition 

(e) Number of Volume 

(f) Imprint 

(g) Reference Number 

iv) Periodicals 

(a) Contents of Elements 

(b) Unpublished Documents 

VII. Index 

1. Indexing for Authors and Editors 

i) Origin and Nature of Index 

ii) Why Indexing? 

iii) Authors, Indexing and Indexes 

iv) Personal Information Files 

v) Book Indexes 

vi) Preparation and Arrangement 

vii) Some General Procedures 

viii) Alphabetization 

ix) Subject Index 
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VIII. The Role of Authors/Editors/Translators 
in Promoting Indigenous Authorship 

1. Status of the Author 

2. Indian Authors 

3. Authors and Editors 

i) Partnership 

ii) Editorial Problem 

iii) Protection from Competition 

4. Importance of Translation 

5. Author's Guild 

6. The Translator's Triple Role 

i) Creative Writer 

ii) Pioneers of Translation 

iii) Qualified Translator 

iv) Translator as a Receiver 

v) Translator as a Transplacer 

vi) Translator as a Originator 

vii) Labours of Translator 

IX. Appendixes 

Appendix-I 

1. Programme Details 

2. Manuscript Details 

3. Costing Details 

4. Production Details 

5. Marketing Details 
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Appendix-II 

1. Editor's Checklist 

2. Editor's Stylesheet 

3. Proof-reading Signs 

Appendix-Ill 

1. Table 1 - Varieties of Documents 

2. Table 2 - Nature and Characteri¬ 

stics of Documents 

Appendix-IV 

1. Some National and House Manuals 

of Style 

2. Indian Standards for Textbook 

Production 

Appendix-V 

Glossary of Terms 

X. Bibliography 

XI. Index 

1. Subject Index 

2. Author Index 
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APPENDIX - II 

A GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 

accidental : 

what is not consciously or intentionally 
done, that which is entirely due to 
chance; applied especially to additions, 
errors and omissions when they are 
not deliberate. 

alignment : 

uniform placement of letters in a line 
and maintenance of straight margin in 
a printed page. 

amplification : 

enlarging or adding details; particularly 
with reference to the additional passages 
and interpolations found in transmitted 
texts. 

apapatha ; 

a wrong reading a faulty reading, 
apparatus criticus : 

the critical material collated from 
the manuscripts of a 'transmitted text' 
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on the evidence of which the critical 
recension is arrived at. 

archetype : 

original model or prototype, applied 
to the hypothetical common ancestor 
of a family or group of manuscripts. 

authenticity : 

validity or genuineness of a passage 
as being original or not. 

autograph : 

the original copy of a text as written 
by the author himself, or its revision 
by the author in his own hand. 

bastard title (or half title) : 

the first printed page of a book, 
preceding the title page and containing 
the title of the book. 

block : 

a re lief printing surface, normally 
produced by photography and chemical 
etching. There are two varieties 
of blocks: line and half-tone. 

blow-up : 

to enlarge photographically. 
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blurb : 

a description of a book for the jacket, 
cover or publicity material. 

bold (face) : 

a type with very thick strokes, a 
thickened version of another type face. 

break-even point : 

the production cost is divided by the 
unit cost of a printrun, after deduction 
of margin, to obtain the number of copies 
to be sold to get back the outlay. 

bulk : 

thickness of a book,estimated in advance 
in order that the jacket, cover and 
blocking die can be designed, with the 
right spine width; also thickness of 
a sheet of paper. 

camera copy : 

material ready for photographing,usually 
for reproduction by litho. It should 
not be marked except lightly with 
a pale blue pencil. 

reprinted leaves (e.g., four-page cancel) 
to be substituted in bound copies and- 


cancel 
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sheet stock, when a serious error is 
found after a book has been printed. 

caption : 

wording set below an illustration? also 
called legend or underline. 

caret : 

an insertion mark. 

cased : 

bound in hard covers by machine. 

casting off : 

estimate of the number of lines or pages 
in print that a manuscript would make 
after composing. 

cast-off : 

a calculation of the number of printed 
pages that the copy will occupy when 
set in a given typeface and measure. 

catchword, 
catchphrase : 

a word or phrase from the text, repeated 
at the beginning of a textual note or 
gloss at the foot of the page. 

chase : 

in letterpress printing the metal frame 
in which type and' blocks are locked. 


/ 
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The frame, type and blocks are together 
called a forme. ^ 

club line : 

the first line of a paragraph at the 
foot of a page. 

codex : 

a manuscript volume. 

cold composition or cold type : 

film setting or typewriter setting, as 

C 

against hotmetal typesetting. 

colophon : 

the tail piece of a manuscript or a 
section thereof, recording the ending 
of a section, part or the whole work 
itself. 

collate : 

more correctly conflate, i.e., to trans¬ 
fer corrections from one proof to 
another, to gather signatures of a 
book in the correct sequence. 

collation : 

the collection of all the significant 
evidence in a manuscript which may be 
of use towards determining what stood 
in its source or sources. 
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collotype : 

a method of printing illustrations 
from a gelatine image. 

contamination : 

blending or crossing of two independent 
versions, subrecensions, or recensions 
or of two manuscripts belonging to 
different versions or recensions. 

copy : 

raw material such as typescript, photo¬ 
graphs, rough drawings, etc. 

copyright : 

a convention or law providing protection 
of the right of an author over his 
original work. 

corruption : 

spoiling by mistakes, defacement, 
deterioration, debased or erroneous form 
of a word or passage in a text. 

cross-head : 

a centred heading or sub-heading. 

diacritical marks : 

accents, dots and bars below or above 
letters, etc. 
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distribution of type : 

originally the return of type to the 
type case often abbreviated to 'dissing'. 

dittography : 

accidental writing twice over a letter, 
word or phrase. 

documental probability : 

the probability that one set of words 
can be derived from another graphically, 
by the resemblance between the individual 
syllables of one and of the other. 

dummy : 

a dummy book, which may or may not be 
bound, made up of the correct number of 
signatures of the paper to be used for 
the book, to show the thickness or 
’bulk", for the general guidance of the 
printer. It is a blue-print of the 
book as it is visualized by the editor. 

edition : 

one or more printings (or impressions) 
of the same 'version of a book in the 
same kind of binding. Issues with only 
minor corrections are called reprints or 
impressions. The same text issued in a 
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different binding or at a lower price 
may be called a paperback edition 
or cheap edition. 

elision : 

the running together of pairs of numbers, 
e.g., 25-26 becomes 25-6 and 440-445 

becomes 440-45. (Omission in pronuncia¬ 
tion) . 

ellipsis : 

three points used to indicate an omis¬ 
sion. 

emendatio : 

emendation, the third stage in classical 
philology of textual criticism whereby 
the 'transmitted text' is restored 
as far as possible to the original 
form as it was written by its author. 

endmatter : 

the material that follows the text 
proper, e.g., appendixes, bibliography 
and indexes. 

endpaper : 

a folded sheet, one leaf of which is 
pasted to the front or back cover. The 
other leaf known as flyleaf, is pasted 
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along the folded edge to the first or 
last page of the book. 

epigraph : 

a quotation in the preliminary pages or 
at the beginning,of a part or chapter. 

erratum (or errata) slip : 

a slip of paper containing a list 
of corrections and pasted "into or 
placed on, a copy of a book. 

estimate : 

an estimate of the cost of producing 
a book; an estimate of length is called 
a cast-off. 

extant : 

existing, surviving, applied to codex, 
manuscript, etc. 

face : 

the printing surface of a piece of type. 

flatbed : 

a flatbed printing press with a horizon¬ 
tal printing surface such as type. 

folio : 

a sheet of typescript or leaf of manu¬ 
script; printed page number; in book 
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sizes 'folio' traditionally indicates 
a sheet folded in half, i.e., twice 
the size of quarto. 

format : 

the trimmed page size; the term is 
generally used to distinguish between 
different styles of binding, or to 
describe the style of production. 

forme ; 

paged metal type and blocks, together 
with the metal frame into which they 
are locked ready for printing. 

foul proof : 

an earlier corrected proof. 

fount : 

the characters of one size of the same 
typeface, including alphabets or capi¬ 
tals, small capitals, lower-case, 
figures-, punctuation marks, etc. 

frontispiece : 

an illustration facing the title page. 

galley : 

a flat metal tray, with raised edges on 
three sides, used for holding type; 
galley proofs are proofs taken on a long 
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slip of paper from the type-matter while 
it is still in the galley. 

genealogical method : 

the method by means of which the manu¬ 
scripts allow themselves to be filiated 
to one another leading to a pedigree 
showing the descent of various manu¬ 
scripts from common sources and the 
relations between them. 

gestation : 

the total period required for a manu¬ 
script to take the shape of a printed 
book, after undergoing several processes 
of book publishing. 

gloss : 

word inserted in margin or between the 
lins to explain word in text. 

graphic aids : 

drawings and pictures included in a 
printed book to facilitate better 
comprehension of the text. 

gutter : 

the inner margins of a book. 

half-tone : 

a process by which various shades of 
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grey, from black to white are simulated 
by a pattern of black dots of various 
sizes (except in photogravure). 

having indention : 

the first line of the paragraph starts 
at the left margin, and subsequent 
lines are indented. 

Harvard system : 

a version of the author-date system of 
bibliographical references. 

hiatus : 

break between two vowels which do not 
coalesce. 

hot-metal typesetting : 

monotype, linotype or any other type¬ 
setting in which type is cast from 
molten metal, as distinguished from 
typewriter setting and film setting. 

illuminate : 

the method employed to decorate a manu¬ 
script with various designs; decorate 
(initial letters, etc.) a manuscript 
with gold colour, etc. 

incunabula : 

books printed early, especially before 
1500. 
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interpolation : 

insertion of words, passages, etc. , 
within a text. Literally, polishing, 
improvement by polishing. 

interpretation : 

exegesis, making out meaning of words, 
explanation. 

lacuna : 

gap in a manuscript where some part has 
been lost or obliterated. (Pi. lacunae). 

lapsus calami : 

slip of the pen. 

layout : 

proper and systematic placement of 
matter to be printed in a book including 
illustrations, charts, maps and tables. 

lemma : 

citation by the commentator of a word 
beginning a verse or sentence in the 
text. (Pi- lemmata). 

lexis : 

word, expression. 

line engraving : 

plate made without using 


half-tone 
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screen usually etched on zinc or copper, 
but sometimes handcut on rubber linoleum 
or wood. 

make-ready 

adjustment necessary to ensure that an 
even impression will be obtained from 
every part of the printing surface. 

manuscript : 

handwritten copy (abbr. Ms. PI.Mss). 

marginalia : 

marginal notes found inmost manuscripts. 

monotype : 

a method of casting single type charac¬ 
ters. The keyboard perforates a paper 
type which in turn controls the caster 
(the machine which casts the type). 

newsprint : 

a cheap paper used for printing news¬ 
paper , etc. 

octavo : 

a page one-eighth of the size of the 
traditional sheet. 

offprint : 

a printed copy of a single article from 
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a book or journal; also called a sepa¬ 
rate or, less accurately, a reprint. 

offset lithography : 

a lithographic printing method in which 
the flat image is printed on to a rubber 
roller (blanket) from which it is trans¬ 
ferred to paper. 

original : 

what is intended by the author. 

over running : 

when a correction or deletion affects 
the length of a line matter from that 
line has either to be taken back or 
words from the next line have to be 
taken into it. 

pagecord : 

a thread (twine) used to tie up the 
folio type matter _(page proof). 

page-on-galley : 

the type-matter on galley divided into 
pages. 

patha : 

reading, variant reading, 
photogravure : 

the process of printing from a photo- 
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graphically prepared metal plate on 
which the non-printing areas are pro¬ 
tected from the greasy ink by a film of 
water. 

pra£asti : 

dedicatory verses found at the beginning 
of texts or portions or divisions 
of texts. 

prelims : 

preliminary pages, which contain half- 
title, title-page, contents list, 
preface, etc. Also called 'front 

matter' . 

print run : 

the number of copies printed. 

quarto : 

a page one-quarto of the size of the 
traditional sheet. Now being replaced 
by A 4 , an international size, 297x210 mm. 

quickies : 

books to be published on time-bound 
schedules, say within a month. 

reduction : 

the amount by which an illustration is 
to be photographically reduced before 
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reproduction. 

register : 

the accurate superimposition of colours 
in multicolour printing. Also the 
exact alignment of pages so that they 
back one another precisely. 

relief surface : 

the uniform position of set materials 
raised in letterpress depending on 
the height of the types. 

revise : 

the revised, or second, proof, 
rotary press : 

a printing press in which the printing 
image, as well as the impression surface, 
is cylindrical. 

royalty : 

a payment to an author (or someone 
else) for every copy sold. 

sarigraphy : 

also known as silk-screen printing 
covering large area of brilliance 
of colours. Colour prigment passes 
through a silk mesh resulting in the 
texture of the mesh. 
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siglum : 

the abbreviated sign, usually a letter 
of the alphabet or a numeral or a 
combination of both, by which a manu¬ 
script is designated in the notes 
of the critical apparatus (Pi. sigla). 

signature : 

a folded section of pages in a book, 
i.e., one sheet or part of a sheet. 

specification : 

the designer's specification for a book, 
listing typeface and size, style for 
headings, etc. 

stet : 

an instruction that the letter or word 
with a row of dashes below it is to 
remain unaltered or to be restored if 
already deleted or altered. 

style : 

a set rules to be followed in the editing 
of the manuscripts as regards presenta¬ 
tion, typography and layout. 

subscript : 

a small letter or figure set beside 
and/or below the foot of a full-size 
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character. Also called inferior. 

sub—title : 

an explanatory phrase forming the second 
part of a title. 

superscript : 

a small letter or figure set beside 
and/or above the top of a full-size 
character. Also called superior. 


tint : 

usually a mechanical tint, i.e., a ready¬ 
made dotted, hatched or other pattern, 
available in various densities, which 
can be applied to an illustration 
by a draughtsman, blockmaker or printer. 
Also a solid panel in a second colour. 


trade : 

and wholesale booksellers. 

transcript : 

a copy made (by hand) from an exemplar. 

typewriter setting : 

typesetting carried out on a more or 
less sophisticated typewriter which 
may produce justified or unjustified 
setting. Also called strike on composi¬ 
tion or cold composition or (if an IBM 
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machine is used) IBM setting. 

variant : 

one of the several readings. 

vulgate : 

the received or normalized test of any 
work. 

widow : 

the short last line of a paragraph at 
the top of a page. 

word-break : 

splitting a word at the end of a line. 
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